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NOW 


HE final turn which the relations between the 

United States and Germany shall take is to be 

determined solely by the Imperial German Gov- 

ernment. If Berlin prefers its lawless methods 
of submarine warfare to the friendship of the United 
States, it will cause the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions. There is nothing the United States can now do 
to prevent such a rupture. 

The latest note of President Wilson to Germany is 
not technically an ultimatum. But in its essence there 
is no difference. The United States has now said to 
Germany in unmistakable language, “Unless the Im- 
perial Government should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight-carrying 
vessels, the Government of the United States can have 
no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether.” 

The United States has been long-suffering. It has 
given Germany the benefit of every possible doubt. It 
has taken every assurance of the Imperial Government 
at its face value. But the acts of the German navy have 
repeatedly given the lie to the declarations of the Ger- 
man Government. The torpedoing of the “Sussex”—of 
which Washington has given Berlin complete proof— 
is the last straw. We can parley no longer. 

The President in the note to Germany sets forth in 
vigorous phrase the case against the German methods 
of warfare on merchant shipping: 


Great liners like the “Lusitania” and “Arabic” and mere 
passenger boats like the “Sussex” have been attacked with- 
out a moment’s warning, often before they have even become 
aware that they were in the presence of an armed ship of 
the enemy, and the lives of non-combatants, passengers and 
crew have been destroyed wholesale and in a manner which 
the Government of the United States cannot but regard as 
wanton and without the slightest color of justification. No 
limit of any kind has in fact been set to their indiscrimi- 
nate pursuit and destruction of merchantmen of all kinds 
and nationalities within the waters which the Imperial 
Government has chosen to designate as lying within the 
seat of war. The roll of Americans who have lost their 
lives upon ships thus attacked and destroyed has grown 
month by month, until the ominous toll has mounted into 
the hundreds. 


For fourteen months German submarines have car- 
ried on warfare in plain violation of indisputable rules 
of international law. They have attacked merchantmen 
‘without warning—and international law forbids it. 


LET GERMANY CHOOSE 


They have sunk merchant ships without affording oppor- 
tunity for the non-combatants on them to seek safety— 
and international law forbids it. They have killed unre- 
sisting men, women and children—and international 
law, to say nothing of every dictate of civilization and 
humanity, forbids it. They have wantonly refused to 
follow the immemorial rule of visit and search, the only 
procedure recognized by the law of nations for the 
lawful apprehension by belligerent ships of merchant 
vessels. 

They have done these things for just two reasons: 
because the British navy has kept the German navy 
bottled up in harbor, so that only its submarines dared 
take the open sea; and because the submarine, being 
an especially vulnerable type of vessel, does not dare to 
approach openly near enough to its intended victim to 
carry out the stipulated program of visit and search. 
Neither of these reasons is one that the rest of the 
world can admit as valid. The United States has never 
recognized their validity. It cannot do so now. 

It is now for Germany to choose. Its choice will be 
made known not by its words, but by its deeds. In the 
words of President Wilson, it must not only “declare,” 
it must “effect,” an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against passenger and 


_freight-carrying vessels. Not only must the Imperial 


Government promise; the Imperial navy’s submarines 
must perform. 

If a German submarine should now sink or attack 
illegally a merchant ship with an American citizen on 
board, the severance of diplomatic relations will follow 
inevitably, Count von Bernstorff will go home, and Mr. 
Gerard will be recalled. Then once more the next step 
will be for Germany to take. There will be no war 
between Germany and the United States unless and 
until Germany wills it. 

If Germany should will it, our national conscience 
will be clear. We shall enter upon the fateful under- 
taking serene in the conviction that no honorable word 
or act has been omitted by which we might have striven 
to avert it. We shall know that we are fighting for the 
cause not only of our own national sovereignty and 
honor, but of humanity and the sacred rights of neu- 
tral nations. 
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TWO MISUSED CONCEPTIONS 


N the current discussions of preparedness the terms 

“police” and “insurance” have beén frequently han- 
dled in incomplete and misleading ways. Altho these 
words have come to symbolize in common parlance fairly 
well defined modern conceptions, they are often used 
in total disregard of all their accumulated social sig- 
nificance when applied to the state as a unit. It is only 
fair that these symbols of social solidarity and effective- 
ness should be used in their full meaning when we are 
demanding the extension of their systems and safe- 
guards to international affairs. 

Our police system has been created to protect the 
rights of the group and its component parts against the 
encroachments of any of the rebellious or delinquent 
individuals who go to make it up. Policing, in this mod- 
ern acceptation of the term, is wholly unthinkable with- 
out organization. Nor would it be allowed for a moment 
that one group could rightfully use its police power to 
intimidate, or coerce, or impose its will upon another 
group not bound to it by governmental ties, Moreover, 
all the members of a community supporting the police 
system must, by virtue of their participation in its bene- 
fits, submit to the police regulations. In other words, our 
whole modern notion of police is out of harmony with 
individual arming for private defense, and has no appli- 
cation wkatever to relationships unsecured by govern- 
mental agreement and organization. 

Slowly we have come to realize that individual or pri- 
vate police is not only an insufficient protection, but is 
a menace to society as a whole. Now, it is easy to see that 
the creation of a great fleet and army for the protection 
of a single nation is not in line with the present social 
conception of policing, but rather the application of an 
ancient outworn method, wherein the police represented 
not the whole municipality or community, but some spe- 
cially strong class or individual attempting to secure 
protection in a disorganized or anarchic condition of 
society. In spite of the fact that the old idea has been 
revived again and again in our country in the Pinker- 
tons and other detective agencies, the conscience of soci- 
ety condemns all such methods as undemocratic, ineffi- 
cient, and an ever ready means of injustice, cruelty and 
oppression. If we are to have a police system in our 
international relationships, let us go the whole length of 
our modern conceptions and moral ideals. Let us enter 
into an organization with other nations. Let us do our 
share toward the support of a true international police 
directed by representatives of the larger grouping, and 
let us show our willingness to submit to whatever po- 
licing may be demanded. 

The same reasoning applies to the questions of insur- 
ance, a term which still bears a double meaning. There 
has always been thruout the history of mankind one 
kind of insurance, the insurance that exists in accumula- 
tions made to meet losses of a more or less uncertain 
character. Individuals have ever sought to prepare 
against the accidents of fortune by holding in reserve 
enough to insure them against complete downfall in the 
day of possible calamity. But such insurance the experi- 
ence of mankind has come to discount in many spheres 
because of its expensiveness, ineffectiveness and useless 
risks. In fact, when we speak of insurance today we 
give the term a social significance and appraise its value 
in accordance with its socially acquired power to reduce 


the necessary reserves, transfer the risk from the indi- 
vidual to the group, and give greater security that pos- 
sible or accidental loss will not entail utter destruction. 

Economic development has long since taught us that 
“self-insurance,” while not a failure, is at the same time 
not sufficient to meet the needs of modern society. Up- 
to-date insurance presupposes a number of individuals 
or units banded together to secure at the minimum cost 
the maximum of protection and to share as a group 
those unforeseen and perhaps unavoidable losses that 
otherwise would light upon the few with crushing 
weight. There is no good reason why we should not in 
this modern way insure against national calamity, 
against accident, against unseen foes; but it ought to 
be the real insurance of international obligation, agree- 


‘ ment, alliance, federation, and it ought to be supported 


by legal regulations, courts and police power. 

It is true, of course, that the conceptions which we 
have set forth of police and insurance did not come into 
being until mankind had developed at least some sem- 
blance of organized society. Before a community police 
was possible it was necessary for each man to protect 
his own rights and those of his own household. Before 
codperative insurance was evolved each individual did 
well to protect his own future by “self-insurance.” So 
in the international community national self-protection 
must obtain until international organization shall make 
possible the protection of the rights of the individual 
nation by the power of the whole group of nations united 
to maintain justice. National “self-insurance” continues 
to be a national duty until such time as codperative in- 
surance can be substituted for it. 

But even in our present imperfect stage of interna- 
tional development, we should be looking stedfastly for- 
ward to the larger conception of the police function and 
the broader interpretation of national insurance. To 
present these ideas, in their narrow and incomplete sig- 
nificance, as final solutions of the problems of national 
safety and international justice is to ignore the teach- 
ings of history and social evolution. 








RUSSIA TO THE RESCUE 


HIS is “Russia Week” in the history of the Great 

War. While one body of Russian troops was cross- 
ing the Black Sea to occupy the ancient stronghold of 
Trebizond, another was crossing the Mediterranean Sea 
to land at Marseilles. In both fields their advent will be 
heartily welcomed, for the British are hard prest in the 
Asian field and the French in the European. 

The British expedition which started up the Tigris 
toward Bagdad in November, 1914, is still held back at 
Kut-el-Amara, a hundred miles down stream. The Rus- 
sians coming down from the Caspian are probably nearer 
to Bagdad than the British and may be able to reach 
the besieged force before the British relief expedition 
can fight its way thru the Turkish lines. The Turks have 
not been able, and seem not to have tried, to make a stand 
against the Russians since the Grand Duke Nicholas 
took command of the Caucasian army. Let us hope that 
the Russian occupation of Armenia comes not too late 
to save the remnant of the race from massacre. 

The arrival of the Russians in France is a retarded 
realization of an early rumor of the war. A myth, ac- 
cording to the latest psychology, is the offspring of a 
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supprest longing and we may account in this way for the 
illusion of the French and British soldiers in their re- 
treat from Mons that angels from heaven or Russians 
from Archangel were coming to their rescue. The latter 
legend, it is said, arose from a telegram which leaked 
cut in London. “Forty thousand Russians sent via Arch- 
angel,” was the way it was sent from Petrograd, and it 
was meant to convey to the commission merchant who 
received it that the usual shipment of forty thousand 
Russian eggs had been sent by way of Archangel on ac- 
count of the closing of the Baltic. Nevertheless there 
were many who swore to seeing the Russian soldiers as 
they came down from Scotland by train in the night, 
and one Englishman said he knew they were Russians 
because “they wore cossacks.” Not long after the dis- 
patches from France told us of the arrival of Japanese 
on the scene, but these were equally mythical.’ 

This time we cannot doubt that Russian troops have 
really reached France, tho how many they are and how 
they came is yet hidden from us. But, however few they 
may be, their presence will do much to reassure the 
French and restore confidence in the good faith of their 
Slavic ally. The transfer of Russian soldiers to the West- 
ern front leaves one to surmise that they are not ex- 
pected to do much in their own country this summer. 
The German line in Russia is thinly held, yet the Rus- 
sians have not been able to break it or to push it back 
perceptibly for more than a year. Of men Russia has no 
lack. Her population is probably a million more than it 
was when the war began. But in leaders and munitions 
she is wofully wanting, while in France the Russian sol- 
diers can be put under able commanders and competently 
equipt. 





THE DIVORCE EVIL 


EVERAL hundred editorials are written every year 

under this heading. Yet it seems to us that there is 
still need for a little clear thinking and plain speaking 
on the subject. In the first place, the divorce evil is not 
the divorce. Neither is the divorce the remedy for the 
divorce evil. The divorce evil is thekvil, whatever it may 
be, which leads to divorce. Consequently the divorce 
never removes thecevil. The divorce only alleviates—or 
aggravates—the unfortunate situation arising in some 
particular case from a previously existingdevil. 

A uniform divorce law is therefore no remedy for the 
divorce evil..A uniform divorce law is simply imposing 
upon the whole United States the ethical standards of one 
community. South Carolina permits no divorce for any 
cause. Oregon permits divorce for “indignities render- 
ing life burdensome.” Shall South Carolina be brought 
under the law of Oregon or Oregon under the law of 
South Carolina? Or shall both be brought under a law 
that neither desires? Uniformity of legal phraseology 
and of court procedure are desirable, so also are restric- 
tions on interstate migration for divorce purposes. To 
go further than this would do little to lessen the number 
of divorces and nothing to lessen the divorce evil. 

The alleged causes for divorce are rarely the real rea- 
sons. Unless the plaintiff is vindictive the grounds 
brought forward are the least serious and disgraceful 
that the law allows. On the other hand, those who are 
determined on divorce will not shrink from the ostensi- 
ble commission of a statutory crime. 

Neither can we infer anything as to which is the 


guilty party from the court records as to which brought 
the proceedings. People get married because they want 
to. People get divorced because they don’t want to. The 
state refuses to marry a couple unless both express a 
desire to be married. The state refuses to divorce a 
couple if both express a desire to be divorced. Yet prob- 
ably most divorced couples do actually separate by mu- 
tual consent and would much prefer not to bring dis- 
graceful charges against one another unless the law 
obliged them to. 1/) 

The American rate of one divorce for twelve mar- 
riages is deplored and denounced on all sides. Yet when 
one knows intimately the causes which impel any partic- 
ular couple to separate he usually comes to the conclu- 
sion that it would be a wrong to themselves and to tha 
community for them to continue living together. 

Whether one argues for greater or less freedom of 
divorce or for no divorce at all, these plain facts should - 
be taken into consideration. 








BROTHERHOOD OR BIGOTRY 

T is deeply discouraging to find in a paper like The 

Sunday School Times, intensely devoted to the study 
of the documents on which Christianity is founded, the 
declaration that “perhaps the worst fact in the fallacy 
and modern fetish of the brotherhood of man is not 
merely that it is foolish and futile, but that it has failed 
—it contains a deadly poison.” If ever buffeted and suf- 
fering humanity needed the proclamation of this great 
principle of the gospel, it is now. To regard the asser- 
tion of universal brotherhood as a denial of essential 
Christian doctrine and as “blasphemy,” to maintain that 
“we cannot be brothers to the unsaved,” is to seek to 
drag the church and the faith into obscurity and con- 
tempt. 

If any spiritual power is able to save civilization from 
being turned backward at this juncture and inspire men 
to go forward in the achievements of righteousness and 
peace, it must be a larger consciousness of the brother- 
hood of all men and the eternal justice of God. If the 
church is so bound by bigotry, narrowness and the fet- 
ters of medieval dogmatism that it cannot sound this 
clear note for humanity’s guidance in the hour of direst 
peril, it will miss the greatest opportunity of all the 
ages for asserting the supremacy and worth of the gos- 
pel, and the leadership in moral and spiritual progress 
will pass into more worthy hands. The church, and even 
Christianity itself, now stands at the cross roads. Large 
vision and courageous leadership are essential to future 
power, 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN COLLEGES 

T is natural that the movement for a more rational 

orthography should be taken up by the colleges and 
normal schools, for education tends to free one from the 
popular superstitions in regard to English spelling. The 
student of literature soon learns that spelling is not a 
fixity, but that it has changed a great deal in the history 
of the language. He learns that spelling does not auto- 
matically adjust itself to the progress of the language, 
but that any improvements have to be made by individ- 
ual initiative and coéperative effort. He learns that the 
current spelling of English came into use accidentally 
and has been perpetuated by the conservatism of the 
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printer and the authority of the schoolmaster. He learns 
that the spelling in many cases represents neither the 
sound nor the derivation of the word. He learns that 
spelling reform is not an impossibility but has ac- 
tually been achieved to a considerable extent by official 
action in languages such as German and Spanish, where 
the need of it was less than in English. 

Every teacher knows that the present unscientific and 
unnatural fashion of spelling can only be imposed upon 
each succeeding generation by strenuous and continu- 
ous exertion, for every pupil has a tendency to adopt 
forms that are more regular and phonetic. This tendency, 
altho annoying to those hired to suppress it, is obviously 
a wholesome sign of intelligence and needs only to be 
guided into proper channels to effect a reform of the 
written language. The Simplified Spelling Board of New 
York was organized for the purpose of guiding it in 
such a way as to lead to gradual and progressive im- 
provement in so far as this can be done with the exist- 
ing alphabet. The Board in a recent circular urges col- 
lege faculties to take action of two kinds: first, to give 
their students a chance to choose the better of two au- 
thorized spellings and, second, to set them a good ex- 
ample. For the first it is sufficient to allow the students 
in their written work to use any forms found in the 
vocabulary of such dictionaries as the Standard, Web- 
ster’s or Century such as center, color, rime, and sur- 
prize instead of centre, colour, rhyme and surprise. For 
the second it is recommended that the institution adopt 
in its official publications and correspondence the twelve 
words adopted by the National Educational Association, 
program, catalog, decalog, prolog, tho, altho, thorofare, 
thru, thruout. This very moderate program of reform 
has been adopted by 138 universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools comprizing about 120,000 students. The 
movement is also making encouraging progress in the 
press. There are now in the United States 92 dailies and 
58 periodicals with a combined circulation of 12,000,000 
which have followed the example of The Independent in 
using simplified spellings. A large part of the public is 
thus becoming used to the new forms and the only real 
objection to them, that is, their strangeness, is being 
gradually removed. 


JUSTICE ? 


OHN GALSWORTHY’S plays move with the fatalis- 

tic force of the ancient Greek drama. Given the char- 
acters and the conditions, the action and the end are in- 
evitable. For instance in “Justice,” familiar to readers all 
over the country in book form and row drawing packed 
houses every night in New York, Galsworthy makes us 
feel in turn the point of view of each of the participants. 
We can understand, and therefore we cannot altogether 
condemn, the weak hero, or rather victim, driven to 
crime by sympathy and ruined by his imprisonment; his 
upright but inexorable employer; the mechanical but 
humane clerk, in which role we recognize our old friend 
Androcles, of Shaw’s play; the wronged wife; the advo- 
cates of both sides; even the ridiculous judge—all of 
them are real, none of them is a caricature. 

The scene is laid in England, but the lesson is one for 
America as well. The threedevils which Galsworthy at- 
tacks, antiquated court procedure, stringent divorce laws 
and cruel prison methods, are indeed worse there than 
here, but any newspaper affords proof that the shoe fits 


us as well and pinches us at the same points. All Gals- 
worthy’s plays end with a question mark, and none more 
demands an answer than “Justice.” 








A FUTILE PASSION 


HE Presbytery of Cincinnati has taken the extraor- 

dinary action, by a vote of 42 to 29, of overturing 
the General Assembly at its meeting in May to remove 
the Presbytery of New York from membership in the 
General Assembly. The reason given is that the Presby- 
tery of New York, in its support of Union Theological 
Seminary, and in its licensing of heretical students of 
that seminary, has flouted the instructions of the General 
Assembly and has proved itself unfaithful to the Stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

This looks serious, but is not so serious as it looks. 
Cincinnati is the most conservative of presbyteries, but 
it is a century too late for it to rule the General Assem- 
bly. In the thirties of the last century the General As- 
sembly had trouble with Auburn Seminary and Dr. 
Albert Barnes over the question of general and particu- 
lar atonement. Some held that Christ’s sufferings were 
sufficient to atone for all the sins of the world, while 
others held that they were only enough to atone for the 
sins of the elect, and the liberals were driven out to or- 
ganize the New School Presbyterian Church. They re- 
mained apart for forty years and then they came to- 
gether again on the same old Standards, neither party 
yielding, but practically putting the Standards on the 
shelf and adopting an explanatory statement. Since then 
new theological questions have arisen relating to inspi- 
ration of the Bible, but there is no sign that it will split 
the Church; the only secessions have been the transfer 
of Professor Briggs to the Episcopalians and that of 
Professor McGiffert and Professor H. P. Smith to the 
Congregationalists. The Presbytery of New York is not 
in danger, nor Union Seminary, altho the new wine 
may burst a few bottles. One is reminded by this out- 
burst of John Milton’s discourteous retort to Salmasius: 
“Si non lubeat rumpatur,” and at the futile anger, on a 
certain occasion, of one who 


Wroth to see his kingdom fail 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 








THE PUNISHMENT FITS THE CRIME 


OR the enlightenment of the one-half of one per cent 

of our readers who do not know the difference be- 
tween a niblick and a stymie, be it known that Francis 
Ouimet is the wizard who startled the world not so very 
long ago by defeating Harry Vardon and Edward Ray 
for the National Open Golf Championship of the United 
States. 

But alas and alack! He can never again play with 
these admirable gentlemen of the leisure class known 
as “pure amateurs.” For the executive committee of 
the United States Golf Association has handed down the 
golden decision that hereafter he is ineligible for any 
amateur match. 

And why, pray, must he thus be hurled into this irrevo- 
cable gloom of outer darkness? Because, forsooth, he has 
gone into the sporting goods business. This is his 
offense in all its abandoned heinousness and depravity! 

Poor Ouimet—and, likewise, poor United States Golf 
Association! 
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THE AMERICAN ULTIMATUM TO GERMANY 


HE Government of the United States has 

been very patient. . . . It has accepted the 

successive explanations and assurances of the 
Imperial Government as of course given in entire 
sincerity and good faith, and has hoped, even against 
hope, that it would prove to be possible for the 
Imperial Government so to order and control the 
acts of its naval commanders as to square its policy 
with the recognized principles of humanity as em- 
bodied in the law of nations. It has made every 
allowance for unprecedented conditions and has been 
willing to wait until the facts became unmistakable 
and were susceptible of only one interpretation. 

It now owes it to a just regard for its own rights 
to say to the Imperial Government that that time 
has come. It has become painfully evident to it that 
the position which it took at the very outset is in- 
evitable, namely, the use of submarines for the de- 
struction of an enemy’s commerce is of necessity, 
because of the very character of the vessels em- 
ployed and the very methods of attack which their 
employment of course involves, utterly incompatible 


with the principles of humanity, the long-established 
and incontrovertible rights of neutrals, and the 
sacred immunities of non-combatants. 

If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to prosecute relentless and indiscriminate war- 
fare against vessels of commerce by the use of sub- 
marines, without regard to what the Government of 
the United States must consider the sacred and in- 
disputable rules of international law and the uni- 
versally recognized dictates of humanity, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is at last forced to the 
conclusion that there is but one course it can pursue. 

Unless the Imperial Government should new im- 
mediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submarine warfare against pas- 
senger and freight-carrying vessels, the Government 
of the United States can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the German Empire alto- 
gether. This action the Government of the United 
States contemplates with the greatest reluctance, 
but feels constrained to take in behalf of humanity 
and the rights of neutral nations. 








The full text of the note will be found on page 192 














A final note on the 
submarine question 
was sent to Berlin on 
Tuesday of last week, by the President; 
and on Wednesday Mr. Wilson ap- 
peared before Congress and addrest the 
two houses on the same critical sub- 
ject. His address was practically a rep- 
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COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 


Who will be sent home—if relations are broken— 
after a long-continued endeavor te reconcile 
Germany and America 


etition of the note. It was received by 
the members of the Congress and the 
audience that completely filled the gal- 
leries in intense silence followed by ap- 
plause, whose moderateness seemed to 
suggest the strain under which all the 
President’s hearers were laboring. 

In other parts of this issue we print 
in full the note to Germany, and an ar- 
ticle, from one who was present at the 
joint session of Congress, descriptive 
of the scene. We also comment editori- 
ally upon the crisis in the relations of 
the United States and Germany. 

The note to Berlin was accompanied 
by a very complete statement of the 
evidence in the possession of the State 
Department showing that the explosion 
on the “Sussex” was actually caused by 
a German torpedo. This evidence in- 
cluded the testimony of many eye wit- 
nesses, and the results of the examina- 
tion by officers of the United States 
Army and Navy of the fragments of 
the instrument whose explosion dam- 
aged the “Sussex.” These fragments 
have positively been identified, by their 
characteristic shape and structure, and 
by marking upon them, as pieces of a 
German torpedo. The evidence is over- 
whelming. It is substantiated, as we 
pointed out editorially last week, by the 
statements in the German Govern- 
ment’s note on the case. 

The American note demanded an im- 
mediate reply; but it has been ex- 
plained by Ambassador von Bernstorff 
that the interposition of the Easter 
holidays will make it impossible for an 
answer to be forthcoming for at least 
ten days. 


Further developments 
occurred last week in 
the uncovering of 
German plots in this country. Indict- 
ments were handed down by a Federal 
grand jury in New York against five 
men, charging them with a conspiracy 
in the early days of the war to destroy 
the Welland Canal, the Canadian 
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JAMES W. GERARD 
American ambassador at Berlin, who has made 
nany friends in the German capital and whose 
departure would be regretted 
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waterway connecting Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. The most prominent of 
the indicted men is Captain Franz von 
Papen, the recalled Military Attaché of 
the German Embassy. His indictment is 
an unusual incident; for diplomatic 
representatives of a foreign govern- 
ment are privileged characters not sub- 
ject to the normal legal processes of 
the country to which they are ac- 
credited. Obviously, also, there is no 
expectation that Captain von Papen 
will be brought to trial, as he is now in 
Germany, where he will doubtless re- 
main. The indictment was doubtless 
secured merely for the sake of the rec- 
ord, and justified on the ground that 
he is no longer a diplomatic repre- 
sentative accredited to this country. 

The other persons indicted are Cap- 
tain Hans Tauscher, the husband of 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, the opera sing- 
er, and agent in Jamaica of the 
Krupps; Alfred A. Fritzen, and Con- 
stantine Covani. None of the men in- 
dicted has been arrested. One other 
name was included in the indictment, 
but it was kept secret for several days. 
It then became public, however, thru 
the arrest by the Federal authorities of 
Wolf von Igel, secretary of Captain 
von Papen while he was in this coun- 
try. Von Igel was arrested at his office 
in Wall Street after a hand to hand 
struggle with several Secret Service 
officials. With him were taken a great 
quantity of official records and secret 
correspondence of German officials and 
agents of the German Government. 
Von Igel was immediately released 
upon $20,000 bail. 

Promptly upon the arrest and the 
seizure of the papers, strenuous pro- 
tests were made by the German Am- 
bassador on the ground that Captain 
von Igel is a recognized member of the 
force of the German Embassy, and his 
person and the documents in his office 
therefore inviolable. 

The contention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the case of the man was 
that the crime for which he was in- 
dicted was committed before he was 
given a place on the Embassy staff and 
therefore while he was still a private 
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citizen. The protests against his arrest 
were accordingly ignored. The Em- 
bassy, however, seemed much more 
concerned over the loss of the papers 
which had been taken, and rapid fire 
demands for their return intact were 
made. Meanwhile the Federal authori- 
ties went quietly on collating, catalog- 
ing and photographing them, persist- 
ently turning a deaf ear to Count von 
Bernstorff’s protests. 


The Chamberlain Army 
ia a Reorganization bill passed 

—_ the Senate last week with- 
out a roll-call. Scarcely a dozen Sena- 
tors opposed its passage. In its final 
form the bill differed largely from the 
Hay bill, dealing with the same subject, 
as passed by the House. 

It provides for a regular army of 
250,000 men; for a federal volunteer 
army, something like the Continental 
Army plan of Secretary Garrison, of 
261,000 volunteers; for military in- 
struction in schools and colleges; for 
making the term of enlistment in the 
five years, two years with the colors 
and three years in the reserve. 

The most significant provisions were 
added to the bill at the last moment 
apparently under the spur of the news 
that the President was to address the 
Congress on the submarine controversy 
with Germany. They deal with the in- 
crease of the army to a quarter of a 
million men, and with the training of 
schoolboys for military service. 

The bill as it passed the Senate pro- 
vided for a possible regular army as 
large as has been proposed by Colonel 
Roosevelt—250,000 men. This figure is 
to be compared with our present army 
of 100,000; with the proposal of the 
House of Representatives for an in- 
crease to 140,000; and with the number 
suggested by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, 180,000. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 43 to 37; 
an amendment to make the number 
150,000 having previously been rejected 
by a vote of 66 to 17. 

The school training amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 56 to 24. It pro- 
vided for the assignment for service 








as instructor in military tactics of one 
or more commissioned officers of the 
army to any college or school having 
100 or more boys fifteen years of age 
or older, provided the school authori- 
ties make the request, and enough boys 
agree to take the training and to be- 
come a part, during their schoo! or col- 
lege course, of the reserve forces of 
the United States. The Government is 
to provide equipment, arms and ammu- 
nition for such reserve forces. In case 
of war or threatened war, the President 
is empowered to call into active service 
the members of reserve forces so cre- 
ated who have reached the age of eight- 
een years. 

It is significant that practically the 
whole of the debate upon this amend- 
ment was in the affirmative, the only 
differences of opinion being upon points 
of detail. Not only in this debate, but in 
the whole consideration of the Army 
bill, the division was not at all upon 
party lines. 

The Chamberlain bill and the Hay 
pill now go to a conference between the 
two houses. The wide differences be- 
tween the two measures will doubtless 
result in sharp disagreement; and out 
of the inevitable compromise resulting 
will come a measure whose nature no 
one can predict. 


While the Army Reor- 
ganization bills are be- 
ing considered in Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives is 
proceeding to consider the Navy bill, 
and to work out plans for raising the 
additional revenue needed to pay for 
the enlarged preparedness program. 

The Navy bill, as it comes from the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
will probably provide for two battle 
cruisers, to cost $21,000,000 each, two 
dreadnoughts, to cost $18,000,000 or 
$19,000,000 each, and fifty submar- 
ines. An effort will be made, it is be- 
lieved, to increase the number of battle 
cruisers to four. The Navy bill is ex- 
pected to provide for an expenditure 
of about $230,000,000, which is about 
$80,000,000 more than was carried by 
the last Naval Appropriations Act. 


Paying for 
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It is intimated that Chairman 
Kitchin, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and Chairman Simmons, of 
the Senate Finance Committee, have 
agreed that the additional revenue 
needed for preparedness shall be se- 
cured by taxing incomes, inheritances 
and the manufacture of munitions of 
war. It is proposed to retain a portion 
of the taxes levied under the pres- 
ent emergency tax law, furnishing 
between forty and fifty millions of the 
needed money; while the income tax 
will be readjusted to yield seventy-five 
millions, an inheritance tax will pro- 
vide fifty-five millions, and the tax on 
munitions forty-five millions. 

These, of course, are merely the ten- 
tative proposals, which have yet to run 
the gauntlet of both Houses of Con- 
gress and be subjected to the test of 
public opinion. 


During the past week the 
In Mexico punitive expedition into 

Mexico has been at a 
standstill. The report of Villa’s death 
and burial has apparently been proved 
false; but where the bandit has gone is 
a black mystery. 

After the unprovoked attack by Car- 
ranzista soldiers upon the force of 
American cavalrymen that entered 
Parral, the advance guard of the expe- 
dition retired several miles to the north 
and entrenched itself. All along the 
line of communication, it was reported, 
trenches were being dug by our troops 
ostensibly for practise. The problem of 
the next move in the campaign was 
complicated by the possibility of fur- 
ther armed interference by Carranza 
forces; by the fact that the American 
line of advance had been stretched 
about to the limit of safety with the 
forces available; by the reported con- 
centration of Carranza troops in the 
regions thru which runs the American 
line of communication; and by the 
growing signs of hostility on the part 
of the population in general. 

General Scott, chief of the general 














staff, went last week to San Antonio 
for conference with General Funston. 
Pending his report and recommenda- 
tions no decision was made as to the 
next move in the Mexican campaign. 


The Nebraska 
primaries pro- 
duced some in- 
teresting results. In the Republican 
Presidential primary MHenry Ford 
polled a very large vote, being beaten 
on the final count by Senator Cummins 
of Iowa by a narrow margin. Mr. Ford 
has emphatically declared that he is 
not a candidate for the Presidency; but 
this large vote for him in Nebraska fol- 
lowing his heading the poll in Minne- 
sota a week before seems significant of 
the strength of pacifist sentiment in 
the Middle West. The success of Mr. 
Cummins looks in the same direction, 
for his activities in Congress have been 
decidedly on the side of subordinating 
the rights of Americans to the en- 
deavor to keep out of war. 

On the other hand, the results in the 
Democratic primaries seem to indicate 
quite the reverse. For William Jen- 
nings Bryan was defeated as delegate- 
at-large to the National Convention. 
With him the whole ticket which he had 
endorsed, including his brother as can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor, went down to defeat. But 
the Bryan campaign was really made 
on the prohibition issue. So that Ne- 
braska may be assumed, on the face of 
the primary returns, to be for peace 
and against prohibition. 


Peace and Prohibition 
in Nebraska 


For years New 
—_ beg — York City has been 
a Hard Problem struggling with the 
problem of disposing of the freight 
tracks of the New York Central Rail- 
road which run down the greater part 
of the western side of Manhattan 
Island. The presence of these tracks has 
been a constant nuisance to many citi- 
zens living along the line, a serious 
blemish upon the city’s fine park sys- 
tem along the river, and a dangerous 
menace to life and limb where the 
tracks run thru the open streets. The 
number of casualties, especially to chil- 
dren, has earned for Eleventh Avenue, 
thru which the tracks run for several 
miles, the sobriquet of “Death Avenue.” 


A committee of the city’s Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment has at 
last worked out in coéperation with offi- 
cials of the New York Central a plan 
for removing the tracks entirely from 
the surface. They will be run either in 
subways or on an elevated structure, 
depending on the conditions at the vari- 
ous points along the line. 

In the residence and park sections, 
the tracks will be put beneath the 
ground; in the commercial districts 
they will run on an elevated structure, 
not along the streets, but thru the back- 
yards between the blocks. 

The improvements are to cost some- 
thing like $50,000,000, of which the city 
is not asked to provide a penny. The 
city, however, is to contribute, thru the 
exchange of real estate rights and ease- 
ments, values amounting to a little over 
$6,000,000. But when the increased 
safety of life and the great improve- 
ments in park facilities and in dock 
accommodations that will be made pos- 
sible are considered, the city will be 
seen to be acquiring a vast benefit at a 
phenomenally low cost. 


Canada is rapidly go- 
ing dry. Ontario has 
recently adopted tem- 
porary prohibition—to cover the dura- 
tion of the war—and Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
had previously closed their bars. 

The Ontario law, the essential 
clauses of which have been passed, 
altho details are still to be adjusted, 
makes the sale of liquor illegal for 
about three years, probably until June, 
1919. There is to be no referendum on 
this measure, and the date of its termi- 
nation was fixed with a view to allow- 
ing the returned soldiers to vote on the 
question of prohibition. This is not to 
be taken at its face value, however, as 
an official estimate of the length of the 
war, as it takes several months to get 
names entered on the voting lists in 
rural Ontario, and it was thought wise 
to provide an ample margin to make 
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HALTED 


This, of course, is only a temporary halt, where a wagon train has made camp. The expedition as 


sure that all the soldiers might be 
counted. The bill goes into effect on 
September 16, 1916. 

Since there is no prohibition on the 
importation of liquor or its possession 
in any quantity for personal use, the 
net effect of the law will be to close the 
bars of the province. The present plan 
is to allow druggists to dispense small 
quantities upon prescription. The bill 
was a Liberal measure, fathered by N. 
W. Rowell, leader of the opposition, but 
it was adopted by the Conservative 
government and passed its second read- 
ing without a division. 

Manitoba’s prohibition act is similar 
in its terms, tho it remains in force 
until repealed, and was carried by .a 
two to one vote at a popular election 
in the middle of March. In Saskatche- 
wan there is a government dispensary 
system. 

This wave of prohibition legislation 
is to be taken as chiefly a phenomenon 
of the Great War. The Prince Albert 
Herald said in commenting on the Mani- 
toba vote: 

In the western provinces it is very much 
the outcome of cold business judgment that 
revolts at the squandering of millions of 
dollars in a commodity that lessens the 
efficiency of the people at a time when 
physical, mental and material resources are 


called upon to bear an unprecedented 
strain. 


French hopes have 
been revived and 
French enthusiasm 
aroused to the highest pitch by the ar- 
rival at Marseilles of a flotilla of trans- 
ports bearing a contingent of Russian 
troops for service on the western front. 
As the huge ships approached the quays 
at noon on April 20 they passed be- 
tween the vessels of the French fleet 
whose yard arms were manned by the 
sailors and whose bands were playing 
the Russian national hymn. The Rus- 
sian commander, General Lochwescy, 
was greeted by General Menassier, 
Governor of Marseilles, and General 
Guerin, representing General Joffre, 
and the Russian soldiers were cheered 
by the French troops on the quay and 
the populace on the streets. 

The Russians were seen to be picked 
men, many of them wearing medals of 
honor and all equipped with new uni- 
forms and accouterments. Two days 
later they were sent north, presumably 
to reinforce the line at Verdun. 

Nothing is said about their number 
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Russians Arrive 
in France 


or where they came from. It has been 
thought possible that Russia could send 
40,000 men a month for the next five 
months, since there are more men in 
the Russian army than can be armed 
and equipped. 


For another week 
the terrible conflict 
has raged about the 
hill named, in sinister anticipation of its 
future réle in history, Le Mort Homme. 
Both sides have claimed this hight for 
some time, but so far as one can judge 
from the dispatches the Germans have 
gained the eastern slope and minor 
crests on this side while the French 
hold the summit. The withdrawal of the 
French from Bethincourt two weeks ago 
has made Le Mort Homme and Hill 304, 
just west of it, the main points on the 
line defending Verdun on this side. 
Against these hills and the woods be- 
tween the German troops have been 
hurled with slight gains. On the whole 
the Germans gained less than in any 
week since the battle of Verdun began. 

Besides the fighting in the vicinity 
of Dead Man’s Hill on the west of the 
Meuse, the Germans have renewed 
their attacks upon the French positions 
east of that river. In the section about 
forts Douaumont and Vaux 75,000 
troops were employed in the German 
operations and some ground was gained 
by them but lost again, it appears, in 
the French counter attacks. The Ger- 
mans, however, claim to have captured 
here 1700 unwounded prisoners. 

The French estimate the German 
losses before Verdun at 200,000. On 
the other hand, the Germans declare 
this a gross exaggeration and make the 
counter claim that the French have lost 
150,000. The French having denied the 
German statements of their captures, 
the Germans propose to publish in 
the Gazette des Ardennes the names 
of 711 officers and 38,155 men whom 
they have taken since the battle of 
Verdun began, February 21, 1916. 
In the same journal they are pub- 
lishing the names of French and 
Belgian civilians who have suffered 
from the French, British and Bel- 
gian air raids and long range bom- 
bardments. Up to February this list of 
non-combatant victims amounted to 
793, including 131 women killed and 
208 wounded and 75 children killed and 
108 wounded. 


Dead Man’s Hill 


a whole, however, has reached the end of its rope 


The Russians have won 
be 7 oe moe a great victory in the 
taking of Trebizond, the 
chief port on this part of the Black Sea 
coast and the point from which trade 
routes run into the interior of Ar- 
menia. After the fall of Erzerum it was 
realized that the Turks could hardly 
hope to save Trebizond, for it was open 
to attack by land from Erzerum and 
also by water, since the Russian navy 
commands the Black Sea. But it was 
commonly expected that the Turkish 
garrison of 50,000 or more would hold 
out for some time, since it had been re- 
ported that the ancient defenses of the 
city had been modernized by German 
engineers and big guns, brought by sea 
from Constantinople on the “Sultan 
Selim,” formerly the German “Goeben,” 
had been installed. In the old days of 
its glory Trebizond stood many a fa- 
mous siege against Turks and Tatars 
and Greeks and Genoese, for its citadel 
stood upon a precipitous rock, the “trap- 
ezium” from which the city got its 
name, and was protected in the rear by 
mountains seven thousand feet high. 

After taking Erzerum the Russians 
attempted to send a force from this 
point over the mountains to reach 
Trebizond from the rear, but the Turks 
have been able to hold this force in 
check at the Choruk River. On the other 
hand, the Russian force which was sent 
westward from the Caucasus along the 
shore of the Black Sea has made con- 
tinuous progress, for it had the sup- 
port of the fleet on its right flank. 
When it had fought its way to within 
a few miles of Trebizond on the east, 
the Russians suddenly landed another 
force about five miles west of the city. 
This seems to have surprized and so 
disconcerted the Turks that they gave 
up all idea of resistance, if such had 
been their intention, and hastily evacu- 
ated the city and retired into the moun- 
tains. Whether their retreat was cut 
off by the Russians on the Choruk or 
whether the Russians from the coast 
were able to pursue and overtake them 
in their flight is not yet known. 

Ever since the fall of Erzerum the 
Russians from the Caucasus have been 
in pursuit of the Turkish army which 
evacuated that city. They have almost 
reached Erzingan, a hundred miles be- 
yond Erzerum on the road to Sivas, 
when the Turks turned upon them and 
took the offensive. New forces have evi- 
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THE GREAT WAR 


April 17—Germans attack north of 
Verdun. British defeated by Turks 
on right bank of Tigris. 

April 18—Russians take Trebizond. 
Germans attack at Les Esparges, 
southeast of Verdun. 

April 19—Germans take _ British 
trenches near Ypres. President Wil- 
son protests against German sub- 
marine warfare. : 

April 20—Russian troops arrive at 
Marseilles. Field Marshal von der 
Goltz dies at Bagdad. 

April 21—Responsible cabinet in- 
stalled in China. British gaining in 
German East Africa. 

April 22—Germans attack Le Mort 
Homme. Italians take trenches on 
the Carso. 

April 23—German attacks in Dvinsk 
region. Russians checked south of 
Bitlis. 























dently been brought from Constanti- 
nople by way of the German Bagdad 
railroad and have made their presence 
felt both by the British in Mesopotamia 
and the Russians in Armenia. 

The capture of Trebizond is a great 
gratification to the Russians, for they 
have been trying to secure the city for 
the last hundred years, but hitherto 
they have been kept out, less by the 
valor of the Turks than the opposition 
of the English. 


The Conmescial The Allied Powers 
War are already plan- 
ning for a united 
opposition to Germany after the war is 
over. An Interparliamentary Economic 
Conference was opened at the Lux- 
embourg Palace on April 27 to de- 
vise methods by which Germany may 
be prevented from assuming her for- 
mer commercial dominance. Eight na- 
tions are represented by members of 
parliament, ministers and other states- 
men. Great Britain has a delegation of 
forty-two, France of forty-four, Italy 
of forty-three, Serbia of twenty-two, 
and Portugal of ten. Russia, Japan and 
Belgium also have delegations. The 
countries represented possess more 
than half the population of the world 
and much more than half its wealth 
and form together a trade combination 
of unprecedented power. 

It-is, of course, uncertain what sort 
of an agreement will be reached. The 
interests of the various countries will 
be difficult to reconcile, and besides 
there is a difference of opinion inside 
each country as to how far such a 
movement should be carried. In Great 
Britain, for instance, some are advo- 
cating a boycott of all German-made 
goods, either perpetually or for a term 
of years. Australia has already taken 
action to that effect without waiting 
upon the mother country. On the other 
hand other Englishmen argue that it 
is not desirable or possible to crush 
German industry permanently and that 
trade between the two countries will be 
mutually beneficial. It seems likely that 
some sort of a customs union will be 
formed among the Allied Powers with 
,preferential rates among themselves 


and a tariff wall against Germany and 
the rest of the world. 

Great Britain has adopted a more 
friendly policy toward the United 
States of late and has somewhat re- 
laxed her restrictions upon American 
commerce. She has granted permission 
for the importation of a single shipment 
of anilin dyes from Germany amount- 
ing to 15,000 tons. Germany has also 
consented to allow the exportation of 
the dyestuffs on guarantee that none 
of them are resold to her enemies. This 
supply will be enough for American 
consumption for about six months and 
greatly relieve the distress of our tex- 
tile industries. 

The British Government has agreed 
to pay a sum of $15,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000 for the thirty-four shiploads of 
meat products which had been seized 
by British cruisers on their way to neu- 
tral ports in vessels of the neutral pow- 
ers. In consideration of this settlement 
the American packers agree to allow 
the British Government to supervise 
and regulate their future shipments 
even to neutral countries. 

On the other hand the American Red 
Cross has been unable to secure from 
the British Government permission to 
send its hospital supplies to Germany 
by any route even by American ships. 
The Red Cross warehouses in Brooklyn 
are overcrowded with medicines, sur- 
gical appliances and foods for the sick, 
but since these cannot be shipped a re- 
quest has been issued that no further 
contributions for Germany and Austria 
can be received. 

A thousand bags of parcel mail were 
taken off the Scandinavian-American 
liner “United States” by the British 
authorities at Kirkwall. Fifty thousand 
boxes of California fruit, bound for 
Copenhagen, were also seized. 

On April 15 the British Government 
abolished completely the distinction 
made by international law between 





conditional and absolute contraband. 
Henceforth merchandise, whether abso- 
lute or conditional contraband, will be 
subject to capture by the mere fact of 
its enemy destination, whether it is 
sent by direct or indirect manifest or 
is concealed. Further, no ship or cargo 
will be exempt from capture for viola- 
tion of the blockade simply because 
that at the time it was examined it was 
apparently on its way to an unblock- 
aded port. 


Yuan Shih-kai, alarmed 
at the rapid progress of 
the insurrection, is try- 
ing to make such concessions as may 
win back the six provinces which have 
turned against him. He has now an- 
nounced that a responsible cabinet will 
be established with the same powers 
over the administration and the army 
as is possest in European governments. 
At the head of it is placed Tuan Chi- 
jui, a stanch republican, and since he 
will, as Minister of War, have the army 
in his control, he may be able to pre- 
vent any further efforts to overthrow 
the republic even on the part of the 
President. The Ministry of the Interior 
has been given to Wang Shih-lang, who 
was educated in the United States and 
is the general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of China. Most of the new minis- 
ters were in the first cabinet of the re- 
public, which Yuan dismist when he 
assumed autocratic powers. 

It remains to be seen whether these 
concessions will satisfy the insurgents. 
The republicans of the south distrust 
Yuan on account of his repeated 
changes of party and part of them at 
least will insist upon his entire elimina- 
tion. Yet it is questionable if they have 
a man of equal ability to put into his 
place. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, tho a devoted 
republican, is not supposed to be the 
equal of President Yuan in statesman- 
ship. 


China’s New 
Cabinet 
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THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY AND PERSIA 


The Russian’ armies from the Caucasus are now in possession of northwestern Persia and north- 

eastern Turkey. The chief Ottoman strongholds in this region, Erzerum and Trebizond, were 

evacuated as soon as attacked and the Turks have retreated beyond Bitlis and Erzingan. On the 

other hand the British expedition which went up the Tigris to take Bagdad was defeated last 

December and driven back to Kut-el-Amara where it has ever since been besieged. The ‘relief 

expedition is held up some twenty miles below. The shaded area shows territory held by the 
Russians and British 
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'y) FROM STATE TO STATE 








ARIZONA: Statewide contro- 
versy, rather more spirited than 
the subject seems to warrant, 
has been stirred up by the ac- 
tion of the State Board of 
Trade in adopting a copper em- 
blem for the new battleship 
“Arizona” instead of the con- 
ventional silver service. The 
claim of the protesters is that 
the naval people do not want 
the copper emblem because it is 
something new and would prove 
a “jinx” to the superstitious 
sailors. They say it would also 
expose the state to ridicule for 
flying in the face of established 
custom. The more earnestly the 
protestants protest, the more 
earnestly the defenders of the 
new departure defend, while 
still a third party stands be- 
tween, declaring that the con- 
troversy itself is the thing most 
likely to bring ridicule upon the 
state. 


ARKANSAS: Work is soon to 
begin on the large irrigation 
ditch to the rice fields in the 
Grand Prairie section of this 
state. This improvement, which 
will be of great benefit to the 
many farmers in the region, 
has been contemplated for sev- 
eral years. It is not probable 
that the work will be completed 
in time for the 1916 crop, but 
it is hoped that a considerable 
portion of the vast prairie will 
be watered this season. 


CALIFORNIA: The decision 
of the United States District 
Court enjoining the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which made the cities 
of Sacramento, San José, Stock- 
ton and Santa Clara non-ter- 
minal rate points is cited by 
Californians as a striking illus- 
tration of the superiority of 
their own state railroad regu- 
lation law over the Federal in- 
terstate commerce law. The 
court, without denying the jus- 
tice of the commission’s order, 
simply held that under the Fed- 
eral law the commission had no 
power to consider anything but 
the specific complaint before it. 
On the contrary, the California 
law empowers the state com- 
mission to consider all phases 
of every case before it. 


GEORGIA: Because the new 
rohibition laws go into effect 
ay 1, after which no beverage 

containing as much as one-half 

of one per cent of alcohol can 
be lawfully sold in Georgia, 
many saloons, locker clubs and 

“near-beer” resorts are already 

going out of business, while 

breweries are being converted 
into ice factories and other 
manufacturing establishments. 


IOWA: First steps are being 
taken in a statewide movement 
for the naming and marking of 
all roads and the numbering of 
all houses in the rural sections 
as well as in the cities. The 
start has been made at Iowa 
Falls and other points on the 
Hawkeye Highway, which runs 
from Dubuque across the state 
to Sioux City. Permanent 
metal signs are to mark every 
turn of the road and numbers 
will be assigned to all houses 
along the way. Organizations 
for similar work are forming 
in other parts of the state, the 
ultimate purpose being to make 
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it as easy for a farmer as for 
a city man to give his address 
and for travellers on the coun- 
try roads to know just where 
they are. 


MAINE: In common with other 
New England states whose gov- 
ernors recently met in Boston 
for the purpose of considering 
methods of making this section 
the summer playground of the 
nation, Maine is preparing for 
a vigorous campaign of pub 
licity and for a general clean- 
ing up and beautifying of its 
natural vacation spots. In addi- 
tion this state has started an 
independent “See New England 
First” movement, to be carried 
out by a post card campaign. 
As a part of the plan for bring- 
ing summer visitors to the state 
the Maine Historical Society 
has begun work on a celebra- 
tion in June of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
founding of Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS: So many 
amendments to the state con- 
stitution were proposed to the 
Legislature this year that this 
body finally decided not to sub- 
mit any of them to the people, 
but to refer instead a proposi- 
tion for a constitutional conven- 
tion. Prominent among the 
problems which it is hoped such 
a convention may work out on 
more equitable and permanent 
lines are those of taxation and 
assessment, which long have 
been subject to the fluctuating 
devices of successive legisla- 
tures. No constitutional con- 
vention has been held in Massa- 
chusetts since 1853. 


MINNESOTA: More than one 
hundred residents on the 65,000 
acres of land within the Minne- 
tonka game refuge are to raise 
mallard ducks, pheasants and 
quail this season. Eggs in large 
numbers are to be distributed, 
and if the usual ratio of young 
birds holds true the refuge will 
be heavily stocked this fall, 
while outside of it by 1917 
there should be more of these 
birds as marks for hunters than 
there are now under protection. 
Frank D. Blair. field superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota Game 
and Fish Protective League, 
says that by fall next year wild 
ducks, pheasants and quail 
should be as numerous and as 
cheap in the markets as chick- 
ens, turkeys and geese are now. 


MISSOURI: The making of 
good roads is receiving more at- 
tention in Missouri now than 
was ever before given to any 
public improvement in the 
state. There is hardly a county 
that does not intend to in- 
crease its work on roads this 
year. St. Louis County, with 
1165 miles of roads, 565 of 
which are of rock and gravel, 
recently decided by a vote of 
12,706, to 2190 in favor of a 
$3,000,000 bond issue, no part 
of which can be sold except to 
pay for a road the contract for 
which has been let to the low- 
est bidder and on which work 
is ready to begin. Besides the 
plans for local roads in every 
county, work is well along on 
one north-and-south and two 
east-and-west cross-state links 
of national highways. 


NEVADA: The women of this 
state, under the leadership of 
the Women Citizens’ League of 
Reno, are making an effort to 
have the Pittman land bill, 
which grants 7,000,000 acres in 
Nevada for schools, so guarded 
by Congress that the lands will 
be sold to actual. settlers instead 
of to large holders and specula- 
tors. Past experiences are said 
to show that Nevada legisla- 
tures cannot always be depend- 
ed on to protect the interests of 
the schools and of the state 
against ranchmen and influen- 
tial speculators; that funds 
have been unlawfully diverted 
from the schools, and that un- 
der loose legislative methods the 
expense of selling school lands 
has been, in many cases, equal 
to the amounts received from 
the sales. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The re- 
cently inaugurated movement 
for a revival of agriculture in 
New Hampshire is meeting with 
more success than its most san- 
guine friends expected. Eight 
of the ten counties in the state 
have already formally adopted 
the county agent plan. Sullivan 
County has set an example, 
which others are expected to 
follow, by employing two 
agents—a man and a woman— 
in order that woman’s work on 
the farm may be made as effi- 
cient as man’s. Under the coun- 
ty agent plan funds are avail- 
able from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts to afford the 
county organizations such as- 
sistance as they may require 
during the current year. 


NEW YORK: For several 
weeks the New York City Com- 
mission on Building Districts 
and Restrictions has been hold- 
ing hearings at which residents 
and property owners in differ- 
ent sections of the city have 
given their views concerning 
city planning as against hap- 
hazard building. The instability 
of real estate values caused by 
the location of unsightly fac- 
tories, tenements, etc., in fine 
residence sections and by the 
invasion of retail districts by 
small manufacturers has cre- 
ated much dissatisfaction with 
present methods. Hence the ef- 
fort of the commission to as- 
semble all the suggestions pos- 
sible in the hope that from 
them a plan may be evolved 
for future building operations 
which shall encourage the es- 
thetic and sanitary as well as 
the commercial advancement of 
the city. 


NORTH CAROLINA: It is 
the announced purpose of the 
association which has the Na- 
tional Music Festival of Amer- 
ica in charge to make Black 
Mountain, in this state, “the 
greatest musical center in the 
world.” The festival this year 
will include a presentation of 
“The Creation” and “Elijah” 
by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra of 100 pieces and a 
chorus of 1000 trained voices 
under the leadership of Walter 
Damrosch, and next season’s 
program, already in course of 
preparation, is to be much more 
elaborate, 


NORTH DAKOTA: After ex- 
tensive and convincing experi- 
ments made last year, Bottineau 
County early this spring began 
a systematic campaign for the 
complete extermination of go- 
phers, which, it is estimated, 
destroy more than $1,500,000 
worth of grain in North Dakota 
every year. Under the direction 
of the county board and the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture every acre in the 
county is to be treated with a 
strychnine solution known to 
safe and effective. Each 
township is supplied with 
enough oats and strychnine to 
treat all lands within its boun- 
daries, the cost, which is from 
2 to 4 cents an acre, being as- 
sessed against the township, 
whose board is to see that every 
acre is treated. If the results 
are satisfactory a _ state-wide 
campaign will be instituted. 


OQKLAHOMA: The entire 
state is aroused over what is 
known as the Oklahoma City 
third degree case. It seems that 
Loren Wilson, a boy of eighteen, 
never before arrested, was 
charged with having stolen a 
suit of clothes by the unsup- 
ported statement of another boy 
who had been first arrested for 
the theft. Wilson denied the 
charge, but it is said the police 
beat him so unmercifully that, 
after three days of this bru- 
tality, fearing for his life, he 
made a false “confession.” For 
many days afterward doctors 
said he was in a precarious con- 
dition. When arraigned in court 
he withdrew his statement to 
the police and the judge said 
there was no evidence against 
him. State Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections 
Matthews has notified the Okla- 
homa City Board of Commis- 
sioners, in substance, that if 
they do not prosecute the police 
he will. 


PENNSYLVANIA: It is re- 
ported that the University of 
Pittsburgh is preparing to es- 
tablish a course in aviation in 
honor of Prof. Samuel P. Lang- 
ley, whose pioneer experiments, 
so cruelly ridiculed thirty years 
ago, are held to be responsible 
for the successful heavier-than- 
air flying machines of today, 
since his failures were due sole- 
ly to want of a proper engine, 
which was not then available. 
In addition to being a fitting, 
tho belated, tribute, a course in 
aviation is declared to be one 
of the prime needs of prepara- 
tion for our national defense. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Judge H. 
C. Hervey of the Circuit Court, 
sitting in Wheeling, has set a 
precedent which, it is said, will 
be followed in all cases of in- 
junction granted to restrain 
owners from permitting ~- 
property to be used for the il- 
legal sale or storing of euee. 
In granting a permanent in- 
junction Judge Hervey declared 
the property a public nuisance 
and assessed not only the ordi- 
nary costs against the owners, 
but udded $100 as a fee for the 
attorney who prosecuted for the 
state. As several similar cases 
are on the dockets of the state, 
it is expected that this ruling 
will be contested in the higher 
courts. 











HOW WASHINGTON HEARD THE PRESIDENT’S 


HEN Washington waked up 

on the morning of the 19th 

of April, it read the morning 
paper as usual. Then the telephone 
bells began to ring, and every mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
every senator, every judge, every 
head of department, every ambassa- 
dor, and everybody else who could 
be supposed to have influence, was 
called from his breakfast or his 
morning mail to say that it was im- 
possible to supply the tickets asked 
for to admit those at the other end 
of the wire to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at one o’clock to hear the 
message of the President. 

There were 600 tickets, and to say 
that 6000 people wanted them, and 
believed they were really entitled to 
them, is to speak with studied mod- 
eration. My own case was certainly 
not exceptional. I had sent my lug- 
gage to the station before I saw the 
morning papers, counting on the 
eight o’clock train for New York. I 
decided, of course, to stay and hear 
the President’s speech. Three friends 
joined me—each with wide and influ- 
ential acquaintance. Each began to 
use the telephone, calling up con- 
gressmen, cabinet officers, journal- 
ists, senators, ambassadors, friends. 
The replies were perfectly friendly, 
even solicitous, but perfectly uni- 
form: “To grant the request is im- 
possible.” From the Speaker’s office 
came word that only eight persons 
could occupy eight chairs. From the 
press gallery the statement that 250 
at least wished to be provided for in 
space crowded with one-fifth the 
number. From one of the great em- 
bassies the statement that only a 
single ticket was avail- 


MESSAGE 


BY ONE WHO LISTENED 


and the galleries brilliant with color 
and having no empty chair. 

Fifteen minutes later the Speak- 
er’s gavel fell, and the joint session 
was declared adjourned. 

In those fifteen minutes the Presi- 
dent of the United States had re- 
viewed the history of the submarine 
warfare waged by the Imperial Ger- 
man Government during the past fif- 
teen months, and uttered the fateful 
words that, unless that government 
should “now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of warfare against passen- 
ger and freight-carrying vessels, this 
government can have no choice but to 
sever diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the German Empire 
altogether.” 

As the clear-cut sentences of the 
compact message fell upon the ears 
of those who listened, there was 
no demonstration of approval or dis- 
sent—every man and woman was 
tense and eager, keenly conscious 
of the vital import of the words, and 
the profound gravity of what might 
follow as their consequences devel- 
oped. 

The message itself all have read. 
There was no request for action by 
Congress—no opening for discussion, 
then or later. It was made clear that 
the final decision had been made, the 
ultimate word spoken: “We owe it to 
a due regard for our own rights as a 
nation, to our sense of duty as a rep- 
resentative of the rights of neutrals 
the world over, and to a just concep- 
tion of the rights of mankind, to take 
this stand now with the utmost so- 
lemnity and firmness.” 

When the President said, with 


deepened emphasis, “J have taken it, 
and taken it in the confidence that it 
will meet with your approval and 
support,” the audience obviously felt 
the thrill, but was still silent and in- 
tent, as the closing hope was uttered 
that “the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, which has in other circum- 
stances stood as the champion of all 
that we are now contending for in 
the interest of humanity, may recog- 
nize the justice of our demands and 
meet them in the spirit in which they 
are made.” 

As the last word was spoken the 
Congress rose, and hearty but mod- 
erate applause, beginning with the 
adherents of the Administration, ex- 
tending to the opposition, and then 
to the galleries, exprest or seemed 
to express a general approval of the 
spirit of the address, while it left on 
one mind at least a sense of reserv- 
ing final judgment as to the complete 
effectiveness of the message. 

Following the applause, the Presi- 
dent, tall, stately, and stern, left the 
chamber; the House was called to 
order; and the further consideration 
of the agricultural bill, which was 
interrupted to give way for the joint 
session, was resumed in the usual 
prosaic fashion. 

I fell in with a member of the Ad- 
ministration on my way to the street, 
and he exprest some disappoint- 
ment that the ultimatum had not 
been a shade more definite and 
“ringing,” as he exprest it. A for- 
eign journalist of high ability said it 
was “all right,” and in line with his 
own recent predictions. The people 
on the street car with whom I rode 
back to the city were mostly talking 

about something else. 





able for the whole 





staff. Every Congress- 
man consulted had al- 
ready assigned his one 
ticket, and could nei- 
ther beg, borrow nor 
steal another. 

But at one o’clock I 
stood within the cham- 
ber, and heard the ap- 
plause as the President 
followed the members 
cf the Senate up the 
aisle, shook hands with 
the big Missouri 
Speaker, whom the 
whole country likes 
to call affectionately 
Champ Clark, and, 
erect and grave, faced 
the men comprizing 
the national: Congress, 








OUR CROWN OF PRAISE 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


A praise beyond all other praise of ours 

This nation holds in jealous trust for him 
Who may approve himself, even in these dim, 
Swift days of destiny, the soul that towers 
Above the turmoil of contending powers, 

A beacon firm, while seas of fury brim 

The world’s long-labored fields and vineyards trim, 
Remembering forests and unconscious flowers. 

Our nation longs for such a living light, 
Kindred to stars and their eternal dreams, 
A stedfast glow whatever breakers roll, 
Cleaving confusions of the stormy night 
With gracious lustres and revealing gleams,— 
Longs for the shining of a Lincoln soul. 


Washington had en- 
joyed the surprize 
which the President 
had given it, appre- 
ciated its dramatic 
quality, and was ready 
to turn to other things. 

The man in the 
White House, who 
must use the first per- 
son singular and say 
“T have taken it,” goes 
back to his desk, and 
waits for the answer 
that the man in Berlin 
will make to the de- 
mand which, in the 
name of a hundred mil- 
lions of people, was in 
that fifteen minutes 
made upon the German 











Empire. 
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P ‘HE uniform was not unbecom- 
ing. Or so my sense of the fit- 
ness of things—the entirely 

commendable masculine substitute 
for the deplorable feminine vice of 
vanity—assured me as soon as I had 
it on. The big khaki overcoat made 
me feel military and official. The lit- 
tle khaki fatigue cap—a Glengarry 
bonnet without the ribbons—made 
me feel jaunty. The yellcw puttees— 
real puttees made of endless strips of 
cloth wound round and round the legs 
in neat and graceful spirals—satis- 
fied an ancient longing bred of an 
earnest perusal of attractive pictures 
and enticing advertisements in Eng- 
lish sporting periodicals. The starred 
and striped bronze shield on the cap 
and the gold AA on the collar of the 
overcoat infused me with a warm 
glow of patriotic altruism. 

Here I was, for the moment a per- 
fectly good member of the trans- 
portation squad of the American 
Ambulance. 

In the late afternoon a couple of 
dozen of us were loitering in the 
courtyard of the American Ambu- 
lance—we should call it a hospital at 
home—at Neuilly, just 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


ate a modern hospital equipment for 
the care of the French wounded. 

The Ambulance has two different 
aspects—hospital and flying squad- 
rons. To describe the former would 
be a little commonplace; for a hos- 
pital is, after all, only a hospital— 
even when it is thoroly modern, gen- 
erously equipped and ably managed. 
It is true there is something unusual 
about this hospital, a spirit, an at- 
mosphere, a quality. It is an organ- 
ization of amateurs, in the real sense 
of that hardly used word. They are 
in it not for gain, nor for fame, nor 
for any worldly advantage; not even 
for patriotism; but for the love of it. 
They work without pay, without pub- 
licity or popular applause for the in- 
dividual, with only the sense of a 
good job well done for brother men 
as intangible reward. 


HIS spirit of service, keyed up 

to concert pitch in some cases 
perhaps by a touch of the spirit of 
adventure, has produced some in- 
teresting phenomena. The wife of 
one of the leading men in the Ambu- 
lance organization is a lady of so- 


THE AMERICAN FLYING SQUADRONS 


cial prominence in the American col- 
ony in Paris. In the course of her 
daily activities—for she, too, is a 
worker among thése volunteers—she 
found that she was getting codpera- 
tion of a high order of intelligence 
and fidelity from one of the orderlies. 
His appearance seemed somehow tan- 
talizingly familiar to her, but not 
quite familiar enough. So one day she 
put the question squarely: 

“Have I not known you some- 
where?” 

“Not exactly,” was the reply. “But 
I have often waited on you at dinner. 
I was the second footman at Lady 
amma 

The service of humanity is a great 
leveler. 

Another orderly was a _ gilded 
American youth of quite unnecessary 
wealth. He was a splendid orderly, 
quite as good as the second footman 
—but, by the same token, not a bit 
better. Which should afford comfort 
alike to the believer in aristocracy 
and to the devotee of democracy. 

Consider the case, now, of Mr. X. 
He was the Paris representative of 
a great American drug house. When 





outside the walls of Paris. 
Some of the drivers were 
looking over the motors of 
their ambulances, filling 
petrol tanks and radi- 
ators, pumping up tires, 
making certain of connec- 
tions and adjustments. 
We orderlies were chat- 
ting, smoking or playing 
with Margot, the guard- 
ian magpie of the Ambu- 
lance, picturesque in his 
brave coat of white and 
purple and green and blue 





the war broke out his job 
vanished into thin air. He 
straightway volunteered 
for service at the Ambu- 
lance, and his special 
knowledge and training 
fitted him into an appro- 
priate corner as pharma- 
cist. He soon became in- 
dispensable. But before 
many months had passed 
word came from the home 
office of his concern that 
a splendid position was 
waiting for him if he 





and bronze. We _ were 
waiting for the call to 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN 


would return at once. The 
choice was a hard one. 
One of his Ambulance 





action. 

L’ambulance Americain 
is a splendid institution. 
It occupies, by grace of 
the intelligent codpera- 
tion of the French Gov- 
ernment, a fine group of 
buildings in the suburb of 
Neuilly, just outside the 
Maillot gate of Paris. The 
buildings are perfectly 
new; they were built to 
house a school, the Lycée 
Pasteur. When the war 
broke out they were all 
but completed, and the 
government promptly 
requisitioned them and 








chiefs wrote to his em- 
ployers, without his 
knowledge, telling of the 
important work he was 
doing for the Ambulance 
and asking if the position 
at home could not be held 
open for him. But the 
time when he must sail 
for America or lose the 
opportunity came and no 
reply had been received. 
He had to decide—and he 
did not sail. He chose to 
sacrifice his opportunity 
rather than the inconspic- 
uous service. Then the let- 
ter came; and it contained 








turned them over to the 
group of American volun- 
teers who offered to cre- 
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WHERE THE WOUNDED COME INTO PARIS 
The red, blue and green barracks are on the right, the operating room 


on the left 


a whole hearted recogni- 
tion by his employers of 
his unselfish desire and a 
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promise that the chance at home 
would be kept open until he came 
back. 

In one obscure corner of the Am- 
bulance may be found at any hour 
of any day an American’ woman who 
has lived in Paris a decade or so as 
a portrait painter. Her official job 
is that of supervising the supplies of 
linen bandages, and such like hos- 
pital supplies. But she has developed, 
by the application of sheer feminine 
wit and Yankee ingenuity, an as- 
tounding ability as an inventor of 
mechanical appliances for the treat- 
ment of surgical cases. Modern shrap- 
nel and shell fragments and bomb 
splinters have a devilish inventive- 
ness in producing new problems in 
reconstructive surgery. But their in- 
genuity is nothing to hers. Let us 
imagine a scene: 

The little cubby hole where the 
mistress of the linen chest presides. 
Enter a surgeon. 

Surgeon—“‘Here’s a new one for 
you, Miss Y. This poilu has a 
smashed up arm. We’ve set the bones, 
but the nerve centers are affected so 
that he can’t bear the slightest pres- 
sure on any part of the arm. We must 
suspend the arm to relieve every bit 
of pressure, and at the same time it 
must be possible to have motion in 
the elbow joint to prevent 


door of the Ambulance and an- 
nounced, “Everybody down to La 
Chapelle. Three trains coming in to- 
night.” 


A CHAPELLE is a huge barn of 

a freight station—in the piping 
times of peace. Now it is a well or- 
ganized receiving station for the 
wounded from the front. It lies well 
out toward the city walls on the 
northeast, where the enemy’s trench- 
es are still less than fifty miles from 
Paris. As our bunch of a dozen am- 
bulances filters into the station yard, 
there are already scores of other cars 
there and more arriving every min- 
ute. They are military ambulances, 
cars from other hospitals, and those 
provided by the splendid organiza- 
tion of the women of France which 
has done the finest kind of service 
for their wounded countrymen. We 
line up our cars, take out the bran- 
cards, the little four legged stretchers 
that have already borne thousands 
of smashed up soldier bodies, and set 
ourselves to wait. Trains from the 
front do not come in on time. The 
railroads from over there are very 
busy things; and more often than 
not the wounded have to make way 
for troop trains and food supplies 
and ammunition stores. So we wait. 


As we wait, we grumble. For that 
is the inalienable prerogative of the 
man of action when he has nothing 
to do. We grumble at the military 
authorities—we know how easy it 
would be for them to get their trains 
in on time if they only wanted to. 
We grumble at our own officers—they 
might have let us stay comfortably 
at the Ambulance until the trains 
were really coming, if they only 
cared anything for our well being. We 
grumble at the whole thing. We re- 
count the hours that we have spent 
in useless waiting, we bewail the 
sleep that we have lost because some 
one has been stupid. We declare 
roundly that we are thru, that we 
shall refuse to come down the next 
time the call comes, that we shall 
quit the Ambulance. We are a bunch 
of two dozen assorted grouches. 

Then, when five hours of waiting 
and grumbling have pounded us into 
mutinous misery, there is a stir of 
life thru the station, the atmosphere 
becomes electric with expectation, a 
train slides in. Where are the 
grouches now, where the grumblers, 
where the mutiny? Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? You only see a 
group of fellows in khaki, eager, 
cheerful, tense like terriers at a rat- 
hole or football players ready for the 
referee’s whistle. Youth 





its stiffening and becom- 
ing useless. We don’t 
know of any appliance 
that will do the business. 
Please make us one.” 

Miss Y. (with such a 
look in her eyes as an 
artist might have when 
trying to pierce thru the 
flesh and blood semblance 
of his sitter to the por- 
trait behind) — “Um— 
yes. Yes—I see. Give me 
till tomorrow.” 

When tomorrow comes 
the appliance is ready, 








does not like to wait, but 
youth does like to do. 

There is admirable sys- 
tem in this station; lost 
motion is conspicuously 
absent. Let us keep the 
train standing for a min- 
ute while we look about. 
The wounded, poor devils, 
have nothing to do but 
wait. 

Next one wall of this 
huge oblong barn lies the 
train, a score of ordinary 
freight cars, with here 
and there a special hospi- 








made perhaps out of a 
couple of splints, a wire 


tal car donated by some 
good friend of France— 





or two, a piece of string, 
and—one is inclined to 
suspect—a hairpin, But it 
works, and the surgeons 
marvel once more, and 
before long surgeons 
from other hospitals drop 
in and go away with some 
new ideas in their heads 
that it took a simple 
American woman—with 
an artistic temperament— 
to discover for them. 
Then there’s—but the 
boys of the flying squad- 
ron are waiting in the 
courtyard, and the call to 
action has just come. The 








or of humanity. Beside 
the train are four bar- 
racks like portable houses, 
painted severally red, 
blue, green and yellow. 
They are empty now. 
Three other similar 
houses provide offices and 
sleeping quarters for the 
administrative force, and 
an emergency operating 
room. Open spaces at 
either end of the station 
hold benches around great 
braziers filled with glow- 
ing charcoal. A kitchen, 
spotless and fragrant, oc- 








adjutant has come to the 


THE KITCHEN AT LA CHAPELLE 


cupies one corner. Around 
one brazier are nurses in 
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Sister of Mercy garb; around the 
other lounge a half company of in- 
fantry men, of the middle aged re- 
serve type, without arms. Army offi- 
cers, surgeons, gendarmes, ambu- 
lance drivers and orderlies fill the in- 
tervening spaces in shifting groups. 

Now the car doors are opened. The 
infantrymen, brancardiers now, pick 
up their stretchers, two men to a 
brancard, and enter the cars. They 
lift their wounded comrades on to 
the stretchers and carry them into 
the barrack, the red, the blue, the yel- 
low, the green. There come the Sis- 
ters with hot soup and great baskets 
of bread to feed and comfort the un- 
complaining sufferers. Once one hears 
a scream of pain as a shattered body 
is lifted to a stretcher; but it only 
serves to emphasize the general rule 
of stoical endurance. Your mercurial 
Frenchman knows how to suffer with 
his tongue between his teeth. 


S each barrack fills, clerks go 
down the line of stretchers and 
copy down on cards—four names to a 
card—the particulars of each case as 
shown upon the slip pinned to each 
man’s clothing. They try, so far as 
possible, to put like cases together. 
Each card is marked with the color 
of the barrack in which the group 
lies. In the office these facts are en- 
tered in record books; then the officer 
in charge assigns each group to some 
one of the hospitals in the city. The 
cases are now ready for transporta- 
tion—and here we come in. 
I have been standing 
driver of the car to which 


with the 


ventures in his best French—of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe: 

“Huit brancardiers, s’il vous plait.” 

Almost to my surprize, I get them, 
and stride off to the little red house, 
swelling a little with the pride of my 
first military command. Harry has 
meanwhile hunted up our charges in 
the red barrack. My brancardiers 
pick up the four stretchers, lug them 
out to our car, and under my confi- 
dent direction slip them into place 
in the ambulance body. Harry cranks 
up, we mount to the front seat, and 
roll off thru the dusky, deserted 
streets of Paris to the appointed hos- 
pital. This time it is the improvised 
government hospital in the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, on the Champs Elysées. 
It might have been any one of hun- 
dreds of other hospitals in and about 
Paris. There are all kinds, from the 
great military hospital of Val de 
Grace to little private ones of the 
type characterized as possessing 
“only a license and a clinical ther- 
mometer.” Our second trip takes us 
out to the American Ambulance with 
a quartet of surgical cases; the Am- 
bulance is noted for its excellent sur- 
gical work, and the authorities are 
glad to turn the hardest kind of cases 
over to the volunteers from over the 
water. They know from experience 
what splendid results are achieved 
by the Yankee surgeons out there, 
and what fine care and nursing the 
poilu—the French Tommy Atkins— 
gets from the Yankee girls. The 
poilus know it, too; it is good for 
American eyes to see the contented 


smile with which the poor fellows 
take the news that they are going to 
Vambulance Americain. It has a rep- 
utation, that Ambulance, all thru the 
army. 

Which reminds me that I heard 
only two criticisms of the Ambulance 
during all my stay. One was that it 
was equipped and managed too ex- 
travagantly. Not, mind you, that 
money was wasted; there was no sug- 
gestion of that. But that the work 
could have been carried on with some- 
thing less than the finest and most 
elaborate equipment; and those re- 
sponsible for the direction of the 
work had refused to be satisfied 
with anything less than the best. 
Well, that’s good American doc- 
trine. There’s just one way to 
take any possible sting out of that 
particular criticism. Let the folks at 
home go on supporting the Ambu- 
lance in such generous measure that 
it can always afford the best. 

The other criticism is that the 
Americans spoil the French boys that 
fall into their hands. Which again is 
hardly a criticism to be vigorously 
resented. 

Our second load safely delivered at 
the Ambulance, we slip off to bed for 
a few hours, for the third train is 
not due now till eight o’clock in the 
morning. In the long dormitory we 
drop off without sleeping potions; 
grumbling mutineers no longer, but 
healthily tired young men, satisfied 
with our job and looking forward al- 
ready to more of it next day. Bright 
and early we are at it again. This 





I have been assigned, 
watching the brancards 
go by. He is a British- 
American, chauffeur to a 
Philadelphia captain of 
industry. When the war 


broke out he wanted 
to enlist in Kitchener’s 
army; but his family 


already had six boys at 
the front or in training 
and his parents did not 





time the train brings in, 
quite on time, a load of 
convalescents and mala- 
des, the victims not of 
German shells, but of ex- 
posure and disease germs. 

Harry and I this morn- 
ing draw a consignment 
of “birds’”—just whence 
came this not unfriendly 
epithet as applied to all 
kinds of blessés and mala- 








want him to go too. So he 


A SECTION AT THE FRONT 


des I do not know; I only 
know its universality in 





got a leave of absence 
from his employer and 
joined the American Am- 
bulance, to “do his bit” in 
one way if not in another. 

Out comes our senior 
officer and hands Harry a 
card. He takes a look at it 
and assigns me my job: 

“Get eight brancardiers 
and come to the red bar- 
rack.” 

It is a totally inexperi- 
enced but entirely willing 
orderly that approaches 
the non-commissioned offi- 








the Ambulance vocabu- 

lary—to go to a sanitari- 
um, run by a sisterhood 
thirty miles.from Paris. 
It is a delightful trip un- 
der a warm September 
sky thru a smiling bit of 
the pleasant land of 
France. We lunch royally 
at a quiet inn, the only 
possible suggestions of 
war about us a single bi- 
plane that goes booming 
across the sky and the 
uncanny dearth of men in 
the village and on the 








cer by the brazier and 


THE AMBULANCE AT NEUILLY 


roads, for a fine Sunday 
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morning. Then back to 
Neuilly, ready for the 
next night’s work. 

So goes the life in one 
of the flying squadrons. 
But this has. been easy 
compared to a week ago. 
The G. O. G.—the grand 
genera] offensive—had 
just begun then, and the 
wounded poured into 
Paris as thru a broken 
dike. One night, they said, 
there were two trains 
standing alongside the La 
Chapelle station and one 
inside, and eight more 
waiting in the yards out- 
side the city to come in. 
Wounded men were taken 








They live under fire all: 
the while; they drive 
their cars blithely over 
roads pitted by bursting 
shells; they play at hide 
and seek with hissing 
shrapnel and earthquak- 
ing “Jack Johnsons”; 
they lead breathless lives 
—and they bear charmed 
lives. There is nothing 
they do not dare, when 
the wounded poilus need 
them—and daring, “get 
away with.” 

The poilus love them, 
the people of France bless 
their careless, selfless, 
chivalrous devotion, the 
military authorities be- 








from the train on the very 
brancards on which they 
had been picked up where 
they fell. The mud of the 
trenches was thick on stretchers and 
uniforms, The dressings on shattered 
arms and legs, on mutilated heads 
and faces—so many of the wounds 
in these days of trench fighting are 
about the head—were the blood- 
soaked emergency bandages of the 
dressing stations just behind the 
firing line. These grimly patient poi- 
lus were hot off the fire—the hellish 
hot fire of a modern battlefield. They 
came in a running flood like a 
mountain stream under a torrential 
rain. 

The flying squadron was ready for 
them. While the flood persisted, those 
quondam grumblers, who in their 
hours of idleness were all resolved to 
“quit,” took neither sleep nor rest. 
For three full days, making no dif- 
ference of night and day, snatching 


“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


random bits of food at curious hours, 
they drove their cars, lugged stretch- 
ers, cheered their broken charges 
with cigarettes and genial chaff, and 
“stayed on the job.” You see, it isn’t 
doing his job that such a man dis- 
likes, it’s waiting for the next job, 
that’s to be done. Men are like that; 
at least these ambulance fellows are. 
It makes one glad to be American. 


HIS is one flying squadron. I tell 

about it, for all of this I saw, and 
a tiny part of it.I for a moment was. 
But there are other flying squadrons, 
“somewhere in France,” doing the 
same faithful, unremitting, merciful 
work. Those others, tho, lead a more 
thrilling life. Close behind the battle 
line they live, and work—and grum- 
ble when they have to wait. 


stow upon them their 


Down on that plain an American Ambulance section has lived and worked’ most coveted honors. A ; 
for months under fire and been rewarded with the Croix de Guerre 


score of them already 
have won the Croix de 
Guerre, the Victoria Cross of France. 
Last July one of the ambulance sec- 
tions was cited in the divisional order 
of the day in these hearty words: 

“Composed of volunteers friendly 
to our country, it has never ceased to 
draw attention to itself by the dash, 
the courage and the zeal of all its 
members, who, careless of danger, 
have employed themselves without 
respite in assisting our wounded, and 
have thus acquired their gratitude 
and friendship.” 

This is the way the peopie of 
France appreciate the splendid serv- 
ice that the men of the American 
flying squadrons are rendering in 
their time of national suffering. 
Here is one aspect of the great war 
in which the American people need 
feel nothing but pride. 








WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR THE FLYING SQUADRONS 


HERE is no work being done by Americans for 


$400 pays the traveling expenses of a nurse and her 








alleviating the suffering caused by the Great War 
that should make a stronger appeal to the support 

of the people of the United States than this of the 
American Ambulance in Paris. The entire expense of 
the work of the Ambulance is borne by Americans thru 
individual contributions. The expense is considerably 
more than $1000 a day. In the sixteen months ending 
with the first of February, 3760 patients had been treat- 
ed at the Ambulance, most of them serious cases, for the 
high quality of the Ambulance’s equipment and treat- 
ment causes the French authorities to send there chiefly 
the grands blessés, the dangerously wounded. The 
transportation service of the Ambulance both at the 
front and in Paris has in the same time carried 105,000 
wounded. To carry on this great work and maintain it 
on its present high plane of effectiveness, new and in- 
creased contributions are continually needed. 

$1.25 will pay the salary of a trained nurse for 
one day. 

$1.65 will keep a patient for one day. (This includes 
medical attendance, drugs and foods.) 


$37.50 pays the salary of a trained nurse for one 
month. 


salary for six months. 

$600 will support a bed for a year. This bed will be 
marked in the name of the donor and the nurse in 
charge will send reports about the work. You or your 
society or church can be represented in this way. 

$1500 will buy, equip and maintain for six months 
an ambulance which will be marked in the name of 
the donor. The volunteer driver will report to the donor 
regarding the work the ambulance is doing. 

Cities, societies or communities can arrange for the 
support of wards to bear commemorative names. 

It is a noteworthy fact in relation to the financing 
of this work that the contributions are sent to the 
Ambulance without the deduction of a single cent for 
expenses of administration, office rent, secretary or 
clerk hire, printing, postage or advertising, so that 
every cent of every dollar goes directly and entirely to 
the purpose for which it is contributed. 

The wounded get it all. 

Give your subscription to your own bank, which will 
forward it to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., the financial 
agents in New York of the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital in Paris. 
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A PROPAGANDIST BOMBARDMENT 
DE LLOYD THOMPSON FLYING OVER WASHINGTON ON APRIL 15 AND DROPPING FIRECRACKER “BOMBS” TO SHOW HOW EASILY HOSTILE 
AIRMEN COULD ATTACK THE CAPITAL, A FEW DAYS LATER HE TREATED NEW YORK TO A SIMILAR OBJECT LESSON. 
THE TRAIL OF SMOKE LEFT BY HIS MACHINE SHOWS HIS DEVIOUS COURSE 











THE VANISHING GENTLEMAN 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


AUTHOR OF “THE HUMAN WAY,” “THE ROAD TO JOY” 


E passed very quietly and 

quickly. One might almost as- 

sert that it was accomplished 
in one generation. The fathers still 
held a tradition of which the sons 
were unaware. There was no pomp 
and circumstance about the end; 
there was very little lamentation. 

Mrs. Comer proclaimed loudly and 
eagerly the vanishing lady. She 
raised a pean of praise to the housed, 
headachy, hampered mid-Victorian 
type and she saw no good in the can- 
did, athletic, open air, open minded 
creature who replaced her. But has 
anyone spoken of the vanishing gen- 
tleman? It is said that the bustle 
and hurry of modern life is the cause 
of his passing and one must admit 
that it is in the mart, in the centers 
of commercialism that one meets his 
successor. I have conversed with him 
in his office with his hat on and a 
cigar in his mouth. I have met him 
and lunched with him, when he was 
a representative in Congress, and 
winked across the table at a confrére 
when anything amused him. He is 
short and incisive of speech and def- 
initely prefers bad grammar. In cer- 
tain localities and grievous to state, 
from one university, he is capable of 
sitting in the presence of ladies, with 
his feet higher than his head. Yes, 
he even spits! He is the apotheosis 
of the lowbrow in manners. His 
speech is wrecked on a false ideal of 
freedom and ease; his traditions are 
huddled up under aggression and 
haste; his manners are sacrificed to 
a false democracy. 

Since the days of Confucius, men 
have been outlining and defining the 
gentleman. We have been told that 
it takes three generations at least to 
make one. But I have seen two gen- 
erations of perfect gentlemen pro- 
duce the up-to-date hoodlum. 

There are varying theories as to 
where a gentleman begins. It used 
to be the theory that if the heart 
was right, the manners followed. If 
I read William James aright, he says 
that we begin to cry and then are 
sorry and I know the New-thought 
prophets say that if you will but per- 
sistently smile, you will become 
happy; ergo, perhaps if you make 
the manners, the heart will grow 
right. 

There are certain schools, one, at 
least, in this country and two in 
England who still lay stress upon all 
their graduates being gentlemen. 
Winchester has carven all over it 
“Manners maketh man.” And of a 
certain school, in our land, it is said 


that you can always recognize a rep- 
resentative by the way he apologizes 
for a mistake or an inadvertency. 

Some one asked a Southern gentle- 
man to define the difference between 
a Northern and a Southern gentle- 
man, “Well,” he said, “the difference 
is this, one is born in the North and 
in a different environment, with dif- 
ferent traditions, but whatever his 
thinking and his trappings, the gen- 
tleman part of him is just the same 
as the Southerner’s.” For after all 
being a gentleman is having a 
trained heart, just as being a scholar 
is having a trained mind. There is a 
hero of fiction whose life maxim was 
tristem neminem fecit. This type of 
gentleman may be found in every 
walk of life. He may load coal or col- 
lect pictures for a profession and 
live in an attic or a palace, but he 
is trained not to sadden or insult his 
fellow-sojourner. He may be a col- 
lege professor or a butler, but at 
heart he is courtly and_ self- 
restrained. He may be a gentleman 
because he owes it to other people, 
or because he feels that he owes it 
to himself, but he has learned some- 
how to “go softly.” He is thoughtful 
because thoughtlessness may do in- 
juries; he is gentle because he knows 
that he is not alone in the world and 
that each person in it has a claim to 
consideration. He has been trained 
to believe that the world must be 
kept lovely as well as vigorous. Laf- 
cadio Hearn speaks somewhere of 
someone who “never did anything 
which is not—I will not say right, 
that is commonplace—but beauti- 
ful.” This then is the aim of man- 
ners, to make life beautiful. 

When one unexpectedly runs 
across a gentleman in an unexpected 
spot, it comes over one with a rush 
of pleasure, that a gentleman was 
after all nearly as wonderful a thing 
as a lady. Life is more fluid, more 
colored, freer in his presence. He is 
not listening for an inadvertence; 
he is taking his hearer on trust and 
for granted and he sets him at ease. 
He wants no advantage and he re- 
frains from bullying or browbeating. 

Oddly enough, this definition of a 
gentleman is some two thousand 
years old. 

“A gentleman has nine aims: to 
see clearly; to understand what he 
hears; to be gentle in manner; dig- 
nified in bearing; faithful in speech; 
painstaking at work; to ask when in 
doubt; in anger to remember diffi- 
culties; in sight of gain to remember 
right. His modesty escapes insult; 


his truth gains trust; his earnest- 
ness brings success; his kindness is 
a key to open men’s hearts.” 

Tho the species is vanishing, there 
are still gentlemen in the world, and 
if the ideal were held aloft and 
waved there would still be many who 
would enroll themselves in the order 
of those who believe in the value of 
fine manners. 

Paul Elmer More has recently 
made an eloquent plea that there 
should be a conscious solidarity at 
the core of the aristocratical class; 
that class which is capable of finer 
discriminations into grades of taste 
and character than exist in untu- 
tored nature. Tho he speaks for 
scholarship and moral and political 
standards, the result would include 
the manners also of the Vanishing 
Gentleman. 

Norfolk, Virginia 








ELECTRIC COACHING 


A novel electrical device for keeping 
a crew in perfect time with the stroke 
is being tried out this spring on the 
rowing machines at Cornell University. 
Its purpose is to synchronize the move- 
ments of the eight oarsmen who make 
up the crew, so as to produce a single 
smooth pull from their eight separate 
efforts. 

The apparatus is a very simple one, 
described in The Cornell Daily Sun as 
“a series of tiny electric bulbs, a red 
and a white one in front of each oars- 
man, with a set of eight together, one 
representing each rower, in front of the 
entire combination. 

“Pulling the stroke oar of the com- 
bination, number 8, lights all of the 
white lights down the row and the one 
representing stroke in the group in 
front. Then as each of the other oars 
is pulled the individual red lights, to- 
gether with the given one in the front 
group, flash on. Exact correspondence 
of action between the red and white 
lights in front of any oarsman shows 
that he is in time with the stroke. Ex- 
act correspondence of the eight lights 
of the group shows that the entire crew 
is rowing in perfect regularity.” 

The mechanism has the double ad- 
vantage of making a complete and ac- 
curate record and of freeing the over- 
worked coach from much of his routine 
observation and so enabling him to de- 
vote his attention to perfecting the 
oarsmen individually in necessary points 
of form and style. 

The chief point of interest in the in- 
vention is the peculiar design of the 
switch, which is so arranged as to com- 
plete the circuit on the forward stroke 
of the oar and to break it instantly 
on the beginning of the return. The 
inventor of the apparatus is W. F. 
Beachey, a 1917 Cornell man. 
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Presents THE GENIAL PHILOSOPHER | 











} HIS Prepared- 
;ness_ talk,” said 
mtajj the Cynical Sci- 
SULA olist, with an 
@yiangry glance at 
MNGi his newspaper, 


“makes me ever- 
A lastingly tired.” 

‘_ “Me, too,” said 

=the Genial Phi- 

head approvingly. 
“More than that, it gives me a positive 
pain in my spiritual innards; and the 
worst of it all is that there doesn’t 
seem to be any kind of concoction 
known to the materia medica that can 
relieve it.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” 
said the Cynical Sciolist. “I don’t know 
how, but somehow or other I’d got the 
notion in my head that you were for 
Preparedness.” 

“O I am,” said the Genial Philoso- 
pher. “I am for Preparedness to the 
last turn of the wheel. That’s why I 
suffer so acutely from all the talk about 
it. Talk is a first-class weapon of Of- 
fense, but for Defense it is a rimless 
zero, and we are wasting more good, 
bad, and indifferent English on the sub- 
ject than would be needed to supply 
an ordinarily loquacious world with 
gab for a thousand years; and it’s all 
so futile!’ 

“Still,” said the Cynical Sciolist, “I 
had supposed that an ordinarily sane 
man like yourself would be against 
War—wWar, the most heinous, hideous, 
hateful crime in the whole category of 
the Divvle’s offenses against God and 
Man, combining as it does all the 
others, murder, arson, theft, rapine, 





false-witness, blasphemy,  covetous- 
ness——”’ 

“That'll do—I know,” interrupted 
the Genial Philosopher. “You don’t 


have to give us the whole bill-of-fare. 
I’m as familiar with the list as any of 
us. I read a snappy little article once 
entitled The Decalogue that told all 
about ’em. It was divided up into Ten 
Chapters, very short, and called Com- 
mandments. They gave us a fairly com- 
prehensive idea of the things we’d bet- 
ter not do if we wished to lead a com- 
fortable, happy, and moderately 
healthy life. You ought to read them 
over some time, Mr. Sinnick. I fancy 
you can get them at most any book- 
store if you'll ask the clerk for % 

“QO Tut!” retorted the Cynical Sci- 
olist. “You needn’t think you are the 
only man in the world who has ever 
read the Ten Commandments.” 

“Well, then, if you have read ’em, 
old man,” smiled the Genial Philoso- 
pher, “perhaps you will recall one very 
concise little Chapter that has always 
seemed to me to be a complete résumé 
of all the others. It ran something like 
this: Honor thy Father and thy Mother 
that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord, thy God, giveth 
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thee. Remember that? Wasn’t that a 
first-class plank for any kind of a hu- 
man being to stand on? Eh? What?” 

“None better,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, “but I fail to see what it has 
to do with what we were talking about. 
We started in on the subject of Pre- 
paredness.” 

“I’m afraid that is the trouble with 
many of us,” sighed the Genial Phi- 
losopher. “We fail to see what that lit- 
tle injunction has to do with many 
things. We think we are honoring our 
Father and our Mother when we sit 
down and tell their grandchildren what 
corking good people they were, when 
as a matter of fact we are not honoring 
them at all. -We are only gassing about 
them. If we really honored those dear 
old people we’d take stock of all the 
fine creations of their genius which 
have become our heritage—our splen- 
did institutions, not their pies—our 
wonderful country made habitable and 
fructiferous by their toil and self-sacri- 
fice; and we’d demonstrate the honor 
in which we held them by resolutely 
resolving that no conceivable combina- 
tion of earthly circumstances, no con- 
spiracy of hostile forces either inside 
or outside of our borders, should ever 
invade or destroy, or take from us and 
squander on others, the splendid fabric 
in which their very life’s blood was in- 
terwoven. 

“What is it, Sir, but the persistent 
Preparedness of our forebears that has 
made of you and me the most perfect 
specimens of human horticulture 
known to the ages? From the dawn of 
that great day back in 1620 when they 
first landed on Plymouth Rock, with 
that marvelous cargo of Highboys, 
Four-Poster Bedsteads, and Fiddle- 
Back Kitchen Chairs, that has propa- 
gated even faster than the guinea-pig, 
the rabbit, or the common-garden 
housefly, it has been old Semper Para- 
tus that has ruled the roost. Life was, 
and has ever since remained, just one 
endless sequence of Preparations. It was 
the man who was Unprepared with a 
good husky wood-pile who either curled 
up and expired in winter, or accumu- 
lated an internal surplusage of frigid- 
ity, traces of which are even today to be 
discerned in the manners of the most 
exclusive social circles of the Hub. 

“Later on it was nothing but the 
Spiritual Preparedness in the hearts 
and souls of Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and the rest of 
those gallant old ancestral heroes of 
ours, that preserved our Liberties for 
us in the free air of America rather 
than in alcohol in a bottle in the British 
Museum. And what’s more it was the 
lack of Preparedness that enabled 
those same cousins of ours once re- 
moved to come again to pay us a party 
call and make a pretty little bonfire of 
our Capitol Building at Washington. 

“And so it has gone from the begin- 










ning. The solid, substantial growth of 
this Republic of ours has not been the 
result of mere chance, but of foresight 
and preparedness. The reasonably well- 
made thing they have handed on to us, 
not for our own selfish enjoyment, but 
to hand on to our children that they in 
turn may pass it on to theirs. We may 
not care much for our country our- 
selves. Some of us may have grown 
weary of it—but that doesn’t alter our 
duty. It isn’t our exclusive possession. 
It is entailed, and we are acting today 
merely as Trustees for Posterity! We 
MUST protect the Trust!” 

“O Posterity nothing,” sniffed the 
Cynical Sciolist. “Posterity! What on 
earth has posterity ever done for us?” 

“An old question, my friend,” said 
the Genial Philosopher, “and one of the 
easiest to answer. Posterity has done 
pretty nearly everything for us. Those 
poor infants of the future have built 
our railroads for us. They are up to 
their chins in debt for our postoffice 
buildings and our water supply. They 
owe millions—some three hundred of 
’em—for our Panama Canal. The. un- 
constructed cradles made of unplanted 
trees, and to be occupied by millions of 
unborn children ten generations hence 
will be taxed for all these splendors 
that you and I enjoy today. If you 
don’t believe it foot up the totals of the 
Bonds floating about the market today, 
payable in 1947, 1999, 2028 and 2135. 
What. has posterity done for us? Why 
man, we of this generation have been 
playing the middle against both ends 
for a quarter of a century. We have 
accepted the glorious gifts of a watch- 
ful ancestry, and mortgaged the pros- 
pects of a helpless series of generations 
yet to be born; and the least we can 
do in return is to honor our Fathers 
and Mothers by preserving intact, and 
defending to the last gasp, the goodly 
structure they have built up; and to 
vow by all that we hold most sacred 
that when it finally does pass into the 
hands of posterity, there will be not 
less than seven cents’ worth of equity 
left in the property after the mort- 
gages have been paid.” 

“Ha! Hum!” said the Cynical Sci- 
olist. “There is something in that. I 
hadn’t thought of it in just that way. 
And you think this nation needs— 
what? Just what to make it right.” 

“A stiff dose of spiritual ginger,” 
said the Genial Philosopher. 

“And a little knowledge?” suggested 
the Cynical Sciolist. 

“No,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. We already have too much little 
knowledge. What we really need is a 
good deal of knowledge—knowledge of 
the kind that will teach us that while 
hindsight is very revealing, foresight 
is the only safe insurance for a house 
that is not fireproof, and built in a 
world red with the flames of war.” 
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DEMOCRATIZING THE MOTOR CAR 


VERY important invention 

that conduces to human com- 

fort or efficiency has, when first 
introduced, been appropriated almost 
exclusively by the rich. It could not 
be otherwise, for the apparatus em- 
bodying it is developed at great ex- 
perimental cost, is at first produced 
very expensively in very small quan- 
tities; and is very costly to operate 
and maintain because of its crudity 
and inefficiency. Gradually, however, 
the experimental stage passes; it is 
produced more economically in larger 
quantities, is perfected so as to give 
more economical service, and can 
thus be bought and used more cheap- 
ly. Little by little a larger class can 
afford to buy and use it, and its em- 
ployment is gradually popularized, 
this wider use being reflected in 
lower prices due to quantity produc- 
tion, so that in time its benefits ac- 
crue to all classes of society. 

Electric lights, the telephone, cam- 
eras, and even watches, are a few 
among countless available examples 
of this economic phenomenon, but no 
better illustration could be chosen 
than the automobile. 

Motor car history, condensed as it 
is within the last fifteen years, is fa- 
miliar to all, but it may be worth 
while to note certain of the influences 
which have transformed the automo- 
bile from the exclusive vehicle of the 
wealthy to the accepted conveyance 
of all but the least financially favored 
classes. The fact that this process is 
even now going on at an ever-quick- 
ening rate gives it especial inter- 
est. It may safely be taken for 
granted that the desire for automo- 
biles is and has long been practically 
universal, and that the sole impedi- 
ment to its gratification has been the 
pecuniary one. Thus, the discussion 
of the democratization of the motor 
car narrows down to a consideration 
of how the cost of acquiring and of 
running one has been and is being 
reduced. 

Sweeping reductions in prices of 
cars have certainly been the princi- 
pal factor in realizing the “motor 
age” which is now being entered 
upon, and a few of the causes con- 
tributing to lower prices for cars 
will here be mentioned. These may 
mostly be summed up under the head 
of economies in cost of production 
and the reduction of the manufactur- 
er’s profit upon the individual car. 

By all means the most important 
condition acting to reduce the pro- 
ductive cost of the finished vehicle 
as delivered to the user is the enor- 
mous increase which has been made 
in the scale upon which cars are now 
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built. There is a cumulative -action 
here, for the more cars there are 
built, the cheaper they can be pro- 
duced, and the greater is the result- 
ing demand, which can be met only 
by more cars built at a still lower 
factory cost. 

Mainly thru the influence of a few 
concerns which equipt themselves to 
build more carg in enormous num- 
bers, automobile prices have been 
forced down to the point at which 
the general public can purchase, and 
at present a small number of such 
manufacturers are producing a large 
proportion of all the cars being 
turned out, while the tendency is 
strongly toward a further concentra- 
tion of production. 

What are some of the advantages 
enjoyed by the manufacturer of 100,- 
000 cars annually over the manufac- 
turer of 1000 cars annually, in point 
of low cost of the individual finished 
car delivered to the user? 

In order to keep its name promi- 
nently before the public the big plant 
need spend little more on advertising 
than the small one, and the advertis- 
ing cost per car is much lower in the 
case of the former. The very largely 
used car advertises itself; the other 
gets little of this kind of publicity. 

The maintenance of local selling 
branches to dispose of 100,000 cars 
calls for an outlay in no way propor- 
tionate to that required for distrib- 
uting 1000 cars and the vending cost 
chargeable to each car is much lower 
in the case of the larger manufac- 
turer. And the agent of the large 
manufacturer disposes of so many 
more cars annually than the small 
manufacturer’s agent that he can af- 
ford to accept a lower commission. 

Manufacturing upon a stupendous 
scale implies the buying of raw ma- 
terials in colossal quantities, and 
therefore at prices lower than the 
smaller manufacturer can secure. The 
largest scale operators, moreover, 
can secure materials conforming to 
their own specifications as to quality 
and form and thus more economical 
to use, while the small operator may 
have to be content with stock ma- 
terials. 

Not only raw materials but fin- 
ished component car parts, such as 
axles, radiators, transmissions, and 
the like, can be bought much cheaper 
in immense quantities, and the big 
manufacturer, again, can secure 
parts built to his specifications, while 
the small ome may have to accept 
standard parts. 

Obviously, it costs little or nothing 
more to design a model of which 
100,000 cars are to be manufactured 


than one of which 1,000 are to be 
produced, and thus the engineering, 
drafting and pattern making costs 
per car are much lower in the case 
of the big concern. 

In order to minimize labor costs, 
extremely expensive special dies and 
machine tools are required, and 
sometimes the special apparatus for 
economically producing a single part 
costs tens of thousands of dollars. 
The cost of such apparatus is neces- 
sarily divided among the parts which 
it is used to produce, and the larger 
this number is, the smaller is the 
charge per part for such equipment. 

The division of labor, with its 
great economic advantages, can be 
carried much further in the immense 
establishment than in the smaller 
plant. 

And finally, the immense concern 
can operate profitably on a smaller 
profit per car than can the small one. 

Leaving the effect of stupendous 
scale production upon the reduction 
of productive costs and selling prices, 
there are certain other factors that 
have made possible the low-priced 
car. 

No longer is there any consider- 
able experimentation required in 
bringing out a car of ordinary model, 
for practise is so thoroly standard- 
ized that the expectations of the 
drafting room are very nearly real- 
ized on the road. Manufacturing 
operations have been greatly reduced 
in number, complexity and time, and 
special automatic tools have im- 
mensely curtailed the human labor 
required. The development of the 
automobile parts industry, a gigan- 
tic recently organized business, 
which is as highly developed as the 
automobile industry itself, has cut 
down costs greatly. Motor car manu- 
facturers can now buy from their 
specialized producers very many 
component parts at lower prices and 
of better quality than they them- 
selves can make them. 

The result? For from $600 to $700 
one can now buy a better four-cylin- 
der touring car than was obtainable 
at any price six or seven years ago, 
or for twice this sum five years ago. 
Six-cylinder, five or seven passenger 
touring cars, not long ago the exclu- 
sive possession of the wealthy, can 
now be bought around $1100. or less 
than good “fours” sold for five years 
ago. Closed cars, until lately a most 
exclusive type, are now sold as low 
as $650, and sedan or other closed 
bodies for touring cars for $200 
or so. 

All attempts by certain manufac- 
turers to bring out exclusive “inno- 
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NICHOLSON WASE ° ° whether it is not only just 
for Mental Domination another of the popular, 

COURSE well-advertised Courses. 
Have you been as successful in life as you thought you should have been, 

IN with your capacities? Then, again, look at your health. You may think 
it is fine, and it may appear to be, but does it impart to your brain that 
vivacity ‘and virility it needs, and without which it cannot exercise its 

PERSONAL greatest abilities? If it does not, you are missing much of the joy of 
living. 

EFFICIENCY Then, what about your business? You tell me that you have not 
made a fortune yet, and that fortunes are not to be made nowadays; 
that it is not your fault, but that you are a “Creature of Circum- 
stances.”” Now this is hardly correct; men do make fortunes—thou- 
sands of them do—and these are the men who have developed and 
trained their brains; so that we are not really “Creatures of Circum- 
stances.” The fact is, we are just what we MAKE OURSELVES, 
nothing more and nothing less. YOU are just what you made Yourself, 
either consciously or unconsciously, and the same law applies to your 
business. If it is not a flourishing concern, it may be ei ither because you 
have not the power to combat difficulties when they arise, or because 
your ordinary everyday ideas are wearying to those with whom you 
wish to do business. I wonder whether you would go to a gloomy. 
pessimistic, uninteresting person when you had the opportunity of deal- 
ing with a happy, genial, optimistic business man? As to the limp, 
over-done, go-as-you-please feeling that you so bitterly complain about— 

° @ well, it is just the state of your Blood, Nerves, Brain and Mind. Yes, 
that is just it; most of your troubles are due to the fact that you have 
not your MIND under proper control. Imagine what life would be like 
if you could RE-MAKE Yourself. Just think of it! 

é The Course Re-makes Men and Women 
- How about the women who succeed? What are the qualities that 
make success for them? Why, it is just that indefinable “something” 
that we call Personality, or Magnetism. That’s it! Appearance and 
Character, a developed mind in an attractive-looking body. Perhaps the 
most important class to which we have to appeal is the housewife— 
she who rocks the cradle truly rules the world. Do you wish to develop 
that tact and sweetness of character that makes you firm but kind, 
loved and loving, with the foresight to control the home and hearth, 
making it your little world of happiness? A healthy and genial appear- 
ance, intelligence, quickness of thought and an understanding, capable, 
and sympathetic intuition—all these go further than merely educational 
Training. 
You may appear outwardly to be all right, and yet you know you 
are not at your best. I will show you the reason, and how to over- 
come it. . 






A Happy and Successful Life 















Throughout this Course the Mental side predomi- 
nates, but part of it deals with Physical Efficiency 
> Training, and it is a marked advance over any- 
thing yet brought forward for the rapid cul- 
tivation of Health and Physical Fitness. 
The simple exercises rapidly bring the 
student to a high state of glorious, 





e “Oo, ‘4. exuberant and overflowing health 
t NY and energy which makes life a 
N\% joy, and in itself this forms a 


perfect foundation for a 
happy and successful life. 
CHAS. A. WASE, M.A. Ph.D. 


Longacre Building 
1476 Broadway, New York 
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A NEW LIFE 
FOR YOU!!! 


Have you considered why 
it is some men and women 
succeed -while others fail? 
Have you considered why 
some businesses go up by 
leapsand bounds while others, 
in spite of the greatestefforts, 

lo not succeed? Have you 
considered why some people 
are content with a menial 
Position, with poverty as a 
reward inoldage? Have you 
considered why some people 
enjoy good health while 
others are never illibut never 
well? Have you considered 
why some people are viva- 
cious and full of expression 
while others are faded and 
expressionless? Now, there 

UST a cause for all this. 
THERE 1S: The law of 
cause and effect teaches us 
this. But what is this cause? 
I will tell you. | geen or 
Failure depends w on — 

1) Your Mental Co ion. 

2) Your Physical Condition. 

3) Knowledge of how to 
apply what you know. The 
vividness, ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness of your thoughts 
depend upon the quickness 
of your brain to generate 
nerve power, while these in 
turn are dependent upon the 
richness o your blood, the 
sunniness of your disposi- 
tion, the sureness of your 
concentration, the strength of 
your will, and the reliability 
of your memory. It is the 
harmonious development of 
all these that insures Success, 
The Nicholson-Wase Course 
of Mental and Physical Effi- 
Coney Trrs ore er- 
son. FOR A 
BETTER 









IT MAKES 
YOU LORD OF YOURSELF! 


THE 
NICHOLSON-WASE 
MENTAL AND PHY- 
SICAL EFFICIENCY 
TRAINING COURSE 
GIVES YOU: 


Virility of Speech—Power to 
Combat Difficulties as They 
Arise—Shrewdness in Bus- 
iness—Strength of Purpose— 
Power of Observation—Re- 
tentive Memory—Power of 
Facial Expression—Graceful 
Carriage— Strong Nerves and 
a Balanced System. 
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vations” in motor cars have failed; 
for example, the eight-cylinder car 
was originally marketed at about 
$2000, but cars with this type of 
motor are now marketed at below 
$1000, while twelve-cylinder cars at 
first introduced at almost $3000, are 
now obtainable at $1000. Knight mo- 
tored cars, introduced at $4000, are 
now to be had at $1000. In short, 
when a desirable innovation has been 
introduced at a high price, it has 
soon been popularized by sweeping 
price reductions. 

Leaving now the democratization 
of the automobile thru reductions in 
its first cost, a few reasons why it 
may now be more economically oper- 
ated will be mentioned. The repair 
bill, formerly the strongest deter- 
rent against owning a car, has been 
shorn of its terrors, as all car parts 
are now of such materials and pro- 
portions as to be proof against 
breakage and premature wears, as- 
suming that intelligent care is given 
them. A modern car should serve sev- 
eral years and cover at least 25,000 
miles without any important repairs. 
People generally have now learned 
to use and care for automobiles, de- 
structive driving speeds are no 
longer “good form” and roads have 
been so improved as to reduce wear 
and tear. 

Until recently most manufacturers 
sold touring cars weighing nearly or 
quite 4000 pounds; necessarily such 
cars consumed tires and fuel at an 
excessive rate. It is to the credit of 
the general public that it never be- 
lieved in these heavy cars. Praise for 
initiating the modern movement 
toward light cars must be accorded 
to the manufacturer of America’s 
most popular light car, the name of 
which has become a household word. 

The employment of improved ma- 
terials, such as alloy steels, and of 
designs which place every bit .of 
properly formed metal just where 
it is needed for strength, have 
brought about much of the weight 
reduction which is responsible for 
light four-cylinder cars of from 1400 
to 2400 pounds and for sixes well be- 
low 3000 pounds, but the introduc- 
tion of the small-bore, high-speed 
motor has also been an important 
factor. 

The faster a motor is run the more 
explosions it makes in a given time, 
and the greater horsepower can be 
obtained from a certain number of 
cylinders of a given capacity. By 
lightening the pistons and connect- 
ing rods, by enlarging the valve open- 
ings and improving the lubrication, 
American designers, following the 
lead of European engineers, have 
more than doubled the speeds at 
which their motors can safely be 
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**A Really Successful Novel’’ 


THE BELFRY 


A New Novel by May Sinclair 


Author of “Three Sisters,’ “The Divine Fire,’ etc. 


“Vivid, unceasingly readable, another notable 
its distinguished author.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A fascinatingly interesting story . . 
human beings.”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.35. 





achievement of. 


. a perfect picture of real 
Now in the Fifth Edition, 





Other Excellent New Novels 
The Rudder The 


Mary S. Watts’ New Novel 


“Mrs. Watts is one of the most “A strong novel, 
courageous and sympathetic chroni- Seated 
clers of American life.”—N. Y. Post. , y 
$1.50. American, $1.50. 


The Shepherd of the North 
Richard A. Maher’s New Novel 
“Has vigor and originality F 
the Bishop is a most lovable and 
noble character.” — The Outlook. 
$1.35. 





Bookman, $1.35. 








told.”—Phila. 


Abyss 


Nathan Kussy’s New Novel 


realistically and 
North- 


Those About Trench 
Edwin H. Lewis’ New Novel 

“A striking novel 
excellent and most interesting.”—The 
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The Best New Poetry of the Year 


Good Friday and Other Poems 
John Masefield’s New Book 


“Here is beauty of impression, Author of “Spoon 
beauty of expression, beauty of 
thought and beauty of phrase.”— Bosip : 
N.Y. Times. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, | striking phase of his art.” 
$1.50, $1.25. Leather, $1 


The Great Maze 


THE HEART OF YOUTH 
Hermann Hagedorn’s New Poem and 
Play 

“A work of force and wonder, built 
line by line to passionate life.’— 
N. Y. Times. $1.25. 


“Vivid pictures 
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By Edgar Lee Masters 


River Anthology.” 
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Cloth, 
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Battle and Other Poems 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s New Book 


of the life of the 


soldier, interpreting the hidden emo- 
tions of the battlefield.” 


$1.25. 








Readable New Books on Current Topics 


The Diplomacy of the 
Great War 
Arthur Bullard’s New Book 


“Entertaining and informing . , 
well worth the study of all Americans 
who love their country.”"—N. YF. 
Times. $1.50. 


The Way of Martha 


AND THE WAY OF MARY 
Stephen Graham’s New Book on 


Russia 


as Owen Wister’s 
Calamity.” 


Professor of English, 


The true heart and mind of Russia, 
by one who has lived with the peo- 
ple and knows their strange and 
beautiful country. J/llustrated, $2.00. 
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usual illustrations, 


The Heritage of Tyre 
By William Brown Meloney 


A spirited challenge to the patriot- 
ism of America as stirring in its way 


“The Pentecost of 


Boards Fifty cents. 


Shakespeare's Theater 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


Columbia University. 
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Jack London’s New Novel 


THE LITTLE LADY of the BIG HOUSE 





“A novel of large significance and unquestionable interest, exe- 


cuted with the fine finish, even the fine flourish, o 
master.”—Book News Monthly. $1.50. 
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operated and have nearly doubled the 
horsepower obtainable from a certain 
number of cylinders of a certain size. 
Thus the weight of a motor capable 
of developing a certain horsepower 
has been greatly reduced and the to- 
tal car weight has been reduced more 
than accordingly. Increasing motor 
speed proportionately reduces the 
mechanical stresses acting on shafts 
and other transmission parts, and 
permits their elements being made 
of lighter weight. 

The development of lighter cars 
has greatly reduced that “bugbear’” 
of motoring, the tire bill, and the in- 
troduction of better designed springs, 
the more rational distribution of car 
weight, the reduction in tire prices, 
the passing of the “speed mania,” 
and the more general understanding 
of how to care for tires, have all con- 
tributed to this result. 

Fortunately for the user, the mod- 
ern high speed motor is not only 
lighter but is more economical of 
fuel, horsepower for horsepower. 
Not only so, but in recently designed 
cars no effort has been spared to se- 
cure high gasoline économy. Carbu- 
retors and fuel-feed systems have 
been improved and great pains have 
been taken to heat the fuel charge 
properly as it enters the cylinders, 
with the result that these modern 
light cars, even the sixes, run much 
further on each gallon of fuel than 
the cars of a few years ago. Economy 
of lubricating oil is also marked in 
the modern small-bore motor, with its 
tight pistons and oil-proof crank 
case and the prices of lubricants are 
lower than formerly. 

With all these factors reducing the 
purchase prices of cars and the cost 
of running them it is not strange 
that the number of automobiles has 
increased so that there is now one 
car owned in the United States for 
each, fifty persons, and that the pur- 
chase of cars has increased rapidly 
even thru the recent period of hard 
times. 

This process of democratization of 
the automobile bids fair to continue 
until a car is owned by every family 
in the land, which possesses any ap- 
preciable margin of income over ac- 
tual living expenses. 

Manchester, New Hampshire 






Judge—You let the burglar go to arrest 
an automobilist? 

Policeman— Yes. 
fine and adds to the resources of the state; 


The autoist pays a 
the burglar goes to prison, and the state 
has to pay for his keep.—Life. 


Our esteemed contemporary says that in 
reciting “Sheridan’s Ride” at the Metho- 
dist Church festival last week we looked 
and acted like a jackass. We could retort 
in a way that would embitter the man’s 
whole future, but we have learned to pass 
such things by. Suffice it to say that he is 
an infernal liar and a crawling scoundrel! 
—Leesville (Col.) Light. 
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The New 
Books 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


That government is primarily a mat- 
ter of economic systems and relations 
was but a few years ago a dogma of a 
small political party; today the propo- 
sition is the center of earnest and heat- 
ed controversy, and the fundamental 
issue in approaching political contests. 
Professor Samuel P. Orth, of Cornell 
University, has gathered some of the 
most important studies and essays on 
various aspects of The Relation of 
Government to Property and Industry, 
in a volume that should be of value to 
the lay student of practical administra- 
tion of a modern democracy, as well as 
to the college students for whom the 
“readings” are primarily intended. The 
material is classified roughly into seven 
divisions, dealing respectively with the 
changing conception of property and of 
government, response of legislatures 
and courts to new demands, the police 
power, corporations, commissions and 
boards as instruments of regulation, 
labor laws, and the tendency toward 
federal control of commerce and in- 
dustry. 




















The Relation of Government to Property and 
Industry, by Samuel P. Orth. Ginn. $2.25. 


TRAINING FOR WORK 


It is a promising sign when those who 
addzess the public on matters of public 
concern take the pains to explain what 
it’s all for. If we always insisted upon 
a definition of aims we should save our- 
selves the trouble of attending to a deal 
of talk and writing. In Learning to 
Earn, J. A. Lapp and C. H. Mote have 
undertaken to discuss education in 
terms of the kind of life people want 
to live. In addition they have discussed 
the problems not merely on the basis 
of opinions and pious wishes, but on 
that of expert knowledge. The method, 
equipment and spirit of these authors 
are commended to all who sit down to 
write for other people to read. The 
authors point out that “democracy” re- 
quires a certain distribution of the ad- 
vantages of civilization, and show the 
relation between traditional educational 
methods and the life that was common 
when these were established, and the 
maladjustment between these education- 
al elements and the life of today. 

After this survey attention is directed 
to the need for a continuation of educa- 
tion for those who “go to work.” The 
methods of the various grades of 
schools, in their relation to the modern 
needs, are explained briefly—and ade- 
quately. The types of specialized educa- 
tion, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages are presented in terms of human 
beings living and adjusting themselves 
to further living. There is an excellent 
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than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 
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JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
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The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter— 

the Famous Model No.5 OLIVER with Inbuilt a and 
Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? 
No money in advance—no de- 
posit—no C.0.D, If you find it 
to be the best typewriter. you 
ever saw and want to keep it, I 
will make you a price that is 
lower than wholesale — lower 
than the lowest agents’ prices 
and you can let typewriter pay 
for itself out of what it earns for 
you. Full Standard Equipment 
with machine. LIFE GUARAN- 
TEE. Because there are no Model No.5 
American Typewriters going to Europe just now, I can make 
you a wonderful price inducement, BE SURE AND SEND 
TODAY for free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of 
Typewriter Offers. All information absolutely free. 


General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-14 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (343) 
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DON’T BE ONE OF LIFE’S WOODEN SOLDIERS— 
YOUR FOOT RAISED BUT NEVER MARCHING 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Author of “The Triumph of the Man Who Acts” 









































This book by one of the greatest personal efficiency experts in the country 
is intensely practical and inspirational in its application to everyday problems 
of self analysis and self expression. It aims to teach everyone, young or old, 
the science of self management; how to preserve health and physical tone, to 
increase personal resourcefulness, social equipment, earning power and happi- 
ness, 
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chapter on the opportunities for the li- 
brary to meet the vocational needs of 
today and tomorrow. There are chap- 
ters on vocational guidance, the train- 
ing of teachers, work and culture, train- 
ing for citizenship, meeting the cost, 
and “the ideal school.” 

The outlook of the authors is com- 
prehensive, and sympathetic. They see 
the social advantages of increasing the 
workers’ efficiency, but also the danger 
of exploiting this efficiency for the benc- 
fit of the employer too exclusively. They 
are not deluded by the frequent associ- 
ation of unemployment with lack of 
training and they see in vocational effi- 
ciency something more than increased 
wages. 

Not too technical for ordinary folk, 
every parent should make an effort to 
read this book, while for educators 
there are few books on this subject 
likely to be of so much value. 


Learning to Earn, by John A. Lapp and Carl 
H. Mote. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 











SICILY 


The story of Taormina is ancient tho 
little known history. Little remains to the 
town save its beauty, but that still lures 
travelers, and to these Raley Husted Bell’s 
account, with its attractive pictures, will 
be of interest. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. $1.25. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE 


W. Laurence Ball has prepared an ex- 
cellent, well illustrated handbook, Egypt 
of the Egyptians, which includes a history, 
a study of the present conditions and the 
influence of the foreigner, data for the 
tourist and a bibliography. 

Scribner. $1.25. 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 

Among the many attractive drawings 
with which Earl H. Reed illustrates his 
records of The Dune Country, the sandy 
lands of the eastern and southern shores of 
Lake Michigan, are several etchings which 
deserve warm mention for the delightful 
sense of space and motion. 

Lane. $2. 
PORTUGAL 

Some space in Portugal of the Portu- 
guese is taken by such vital facts as the 
population of districts and per cent of 
wooded areas, but A. F. G. Bell tells also 
of the picturesque life of the peasants and 
enlivens his guidebook by amusing scenes 
from the sixteenth century but still living 
pages of Gil Vicente. 

Scribner. $1.25. 
BIG GAME 


Moose, grizzlies, caribou and white Dale 
sheep are the animals Harry A. Auer hunt- 
ed in the far north, and tells of in his 
Camp Fires in the Yukon. The appendix 
contains notes on the appearance and 
habits of these animals, and the illustra- 
tions, from pictures taken on the trip, are 
singularly clear. 

Cincinnati: Stewart, Kidd. $1.75. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA 
John Martin Hammond’s Quaint and 
Historic Forts of North America is some- 
thing new in travel in America. Till one 
turns the attractive pages one does not 
realize how many military mementoes, out- 
side the region of the Civil War, there are 
upon these shores. Mostly Spanish, French 
and Dutch, very picturesque and full of 
interest they are, as the many and really 
beautiful illustrations show. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $5. 


SPORT AND ARCHEOLOGY 

Mr. Roosevelt’s recent essays, gathered 
under the title. A Booklover’s Holiday in 
the Open, range from the Andes to Canada, 
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and from California to Zambesi. To him 
hunting includes a study of any and every 
animal he sees, including the personality 
of the guide. The future of the Indian 
shares interest with the future of our wild 
birds. This hunter finds this world so full 
of a number of things that he is never un- 
interested nor uninteresting. 

Scribner. $2. 





_THE SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY 











FOR THE TERCENTENARY? 

The two books in which “Brander,” as 
his Columbia students call that facile essay- 
ist, Professor Matthews, has made _ his 
greatest contribution to literary scholar- 
ship, Shakspere as a _ Playwright and 
Moliére, have just been reissued in hand- 
some dress—each with a fine frontispiece, 
in a “University Edition.” 

Scribner. $2 each. 
THE SHAKESPEARE MASQUE 

The article on the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary by Percy Mackaye, published in 
The Independent for April 10, contained 
several extracts from Caliban, the masque 
that is to be given late in May at the 
Stadium in New York. The entire text. 
with illustrations and descriptions of the 
scenery and action, is now on sale. 

Doubleday, Page. paper 50 cents, cloth $1. 


WHEN BURBAGE PLAYED 
The intelligent reader who wants to 
learn in considerable detail what scholars 
have found out about Shakespeare’s The- 
ater will do well to read this book by 
Professor A. H. Thorndike of Columbia. 
He will particularly enjoy the common- 
sense handling of ‘controverted questions 
and the rather lively picture of the Eliza- 
bethan public. Some repetition mars a well- 
rounded presentation of a large body of 
fact. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S HONOR 
Louise Ayers Garnett has written a de- 
lightful play, Master Will of Stratford. 
The prolog and epilog are pictures of the 
boy Shakespeare in his home, the play it- 
self his dream in which mingle Sir Thomas 
Lucy, Queen Bess and the Fairy folk, des- 
tined to be immortalized later in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” The play takes 
in so many characters that it will be espe- 
cially useful for a club or school wishing 
to include a large number in a tercentenary 
celebration. 
Macmillan. 50 cents. 





HALF A DOZEN STORIES 














in a bicycle. Thousands are re- 
turning to the two-wheeler. 


But to endow your bicycle with 
motor life—new riding power— 
Obedient at the slight touch of a 
thumb lever—that is to lend real 
enchantment to bicycling. 


And there is the magic of Motor- 
Wheeling! 


The SMITH MOTOR WHEEL 
attaches to any bicycle in five 





Dealers: A few exclusive 
territories are still open. 


Write for particulars. 








The Magic of Motor-Wheeling 


6 ee e , minutes, and 
a world Motor the first short 
of whole- Wheel spin will foster 
some fun and DETACHABLE friendship. 
ready service Two pedal 


turns awaken the power and your 
foot werk is done. The sturdy mo- 
tor affords any speed from four 
miles to twenty. And you ride 
safely, clean, without vibration. 
No special riding togs are 
necessary. 


Up to 125 miles of new pleasure 
in every gallon of gasoline. There 
are more than 10,000 motor- 
wheelists now! You will want 
to join them. 


See your dealer today, or write for our book, ‘ Motor -Wheeling.” 
MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 


Debaters, Writers :—We prepare material on your 
special subjects. Expert, prompt service given. 
Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MEXICO 
Chained Lightning, by Ralph Graham 
Taber, is the story of two youths, tele- 
graph operators in Mexico. It is a well 
told account of adventures among the min- 
ing camps and Indians, and in the more 
civilized parts of the country. 
Maemillan. $1.25. 
ARABS 
Masoud the Bedowin, by Alfred Post 
Carhart, is a volume of vivid, dramatic 
pictures of desert life. A few deal with the 
missionary in relation to the native. but 
most of them are tales of modern Bedouin 
life and excellent stories. 
N. Y. Missionary Education Movement. $1» 


IN FAERYLAND FORLORN , 4 


With an excellent foreword John Gals- 
worthy introduces us to the whimsical 
beauty, strange simplicity and natural ro- 
mance of W. H. Hudson's Green Mansions. 
We have here the tale of an elusive passion 
in a tropical forest, a passion that is 
thwarted but immortal, the true love of a 
spiritual ideal. - 

: Knopf. $1.50. 
THE ETERNAL BATTLEGROUND 

The Mastering of Mezico by Kate 

Stephens, tho a tale thrice told, is also a 





It Answers Your 
Questions 


INFORMATION 
ANNUAL 


Exercises 


Will make you look younger 
and more beautiful than all 
the external treatments you 
might use for a lifetime. No 
massage, electricity, vibration, 
astringents, plasters, straps, 
filling or surgery, nothing 
artificial—Just Nature’s Way 
esults come soon and are 
permanent. My system makes. 
muddy, sallow skins clear and 
the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and 
never fails to lift drooping and 
Sagging facial muscles, removing 
the wrinkles they cause. The too 





A Continuous Cyclopedia and Digest of 
Current Events. 660 pages, Cloth, $4. 


Ask your bookseller to send you a copy 
for examination, and test it on any 
topic you try to keep well informed on! 


It brings your home Cyclopedia up-to- 
date. It is a veritable mine of facts 
and happenings of a wonderful year, 
1915. Write for specimen pages, etc, 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
245 W. 37th Street New York 

















: 


/can write you more helpfuily. 
sm strictest confidence. 


thin face and neck are rounded out and hol- 
lows filled in. 
to benefit. 


No one too old or too young 


My system makes double chins disappear quickly and it 


leaves the fiesh firm after the superfluous fat is worked away. 


No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exercise 


will freshen your complexion and give it a most exquisite 
coloring for a whole evening. 


Write today for my FREE New Booklet. 


Lf you will tell me what improvement you would like, 
Your letter will bc held 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite Y-5. Garland Building, Chicago 


The rst woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise, 
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Actual 
Size ’ 


is the last word in efficient check protecting. 
hotel or club, the SAFETY is always ready. 
case, 
one ounce. Made to last. 
do. It works quickly and surely. 


no danger of errors or spoiling check. 
not rust or change color. 


WACHUSETT SPECIALTY CO. 


AGGTOEB . ccccccccccccesece 


wishes to 


Insure Yourself Against Loss 





The SAFETY Check Protector 


No matter where you have to draw a check— 
at your business desk, in another man’s office, in your home, on the train or boat, in your 
It goes in your vest pocket—in a neat leather 
As simple as a toy, this substantial business device is revolutionary. 
It does everything that machines costing ten times as much will 
Sharp points pierce holes in the check for any amount 
you desire—inking the holes with an acid and water-proof Ink. 
I Made in German Silver heavily gold plated. 
SEND COUPON TODAY. 


receive one heavily gold plated German Silver SAFETY Check Protector in 
leather case (with money-back privilege), $2.00 here enclosed. 


Invested now in this won- 
derful invention may 
tomorrow save you Hun- 


dreds of Dollars. 


Weighs just 


All characters are visible— 
‘il plat Can- 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Box 794, Worcester, Mass. 








Dependable for a life time. Made right to write right. 


An absolute necessity. Promotes efficiency. 


rubber with non-corrosive, durable writing point. Lock-cap prevents leaking 
FREE, liberal supply of ink with retail order. 





Agents Wanted. 


——VULCAN INK-PENCIL 


TO "VULCAN eecu: 


* MADEIN AMERICA PAT.OFF 





Unequalled for general writing. Made of pure vulcanized, highly polished 








Long or Short—ted or Black 


od 


COMPLETE 
POSTAGE PREPAID 


Extra size, 8 inches, black only, $1.25. 











J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 





00 Make Your Own Electric [COT 
LIGHTSS 
oc 
5¢ FF 
A DAY Miwa —S 
With this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 
have electric lights in your farm home, country estate, church, 
general store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at Sc or 
less per day. .Compact, simple—wife can operate it, use electric 
irons, washers, cleaners as well as plenty of lamps day or night. 
Get lights three minutes after uncrating. Write your needs 
for lights in detail in a letter, NOT A POSTAL CARD to the } 
GRAY MOTOR CO. 519 Gray Motor Bidg.. Detroit. Mich. 
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and 35 equally 
vital top'cs thor- 
oly debated by: 

Roose- 


IONAL DEFENSE 


ft 
Root and other leaders of thought, in Debaters 
Hanabook Series. Cloth, $1 each postpaid. 
Send for complete list. 
H. V. Wilson Co., Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are going away for the summer you will want 
The Independent to follow you. 
new address, if possible, three weeks ahead. Besure 
to give us your old address also. 
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tale told rather differently from _ its 
predecessors. We have here a narrative of 
the exploration and conquest of Mexico 
based on the artless story of a sixteenth 
century adventurer, that is interesting at 
a time when Mexico is once more remodel- 
ing her destinies, 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


A NEW ENDING 


In The Spinster, Sarah N. Cleghorn has 
developed a character to a logical climax. 
The incidents of Ellen Graham’s life in a 
Vermont village, her girlish talks at Rad- 
cliffe, the experiences which go to the 
forming of her social consciousness, are 
well described. Thru struggles, amusing, 
pathetic, fine and very real, she finds a 
solution, not matrimony, of the problem of 
what to do with her life. 

Holt. $1.35. 
A ZENTLE TALE 


In his dedication “to Pity and Faith” 
James Lane Allen strikes the keynote of 
his latest story, The Cathedral Singer, a 
pseudo-sermon disguised as fiction. Senti- 
mentality is its chief characteristic, and a 
multiplicity of words effectually conceals 
most of its meager action. The Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City, 
which “flings across the land its spiritual 
shaft of light,” is taken as the text. 

Century. $1. 





ON SUNDAYS 











SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
The Monday Club publishes yearly a vol- 
ume of Sermons on the Sunday School Les- 
sons. These are for the International Series. 
They are by well known preachers and 
often deal with the subjects from a stand- 
point quite different from the usual lesson 
helps. They should be suggestive to teachers 
of older classes. 
Boston. Pilgrim Press. $1. 


LIGHT BEARERS IN MANY LANDS 


One of the most inspiring books pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment is Miss Margaret E. Burton’s Com- 
rades in Service. There are eleven sketches 
of the life and work of noted servants 
of enlightenment and progress in many 
lands. Jacob Riis, Dwight L. Moody, Grace 
Dodge, Chundra Lela, of India, and Kaji 
Yajima, of Japan, will indicate their char- 
acter and range. 

Missionary Education Movement. 60 cents. 


WHY I BELIEVE 


Dr. George Williamson Smith, formerly 
président of Trinity College, Hartford, 
writes A Short Apology for Being a Chris- 
tian in the Twentieth Century in the form 
of a reply to a letter received from a friend 
who announced that he had been led to re- 
pudiate Christianity by the claims of 
science and historical criticism. One by one 
the attacks are met, and a belief in the 
Bible, the atonement, the resurrection and 
the supernatural justified. 

Longmans, Green. 80 cents. 


SACRED HISTORY IN COLOR AND LINE 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, designed and edited by Princi- 
pal George Adam Smith, and prepared 
under the direction of the well-known car- 
tographer, J. G. Bartholomew. The best 
historical scholarship has been united with 
the finest facilities for map making in the 
production of these sixty clear and beau- 
tifully colored maps and plans and the 
notes, explanations, chronological tables 
and bibliographies. 

Doran. $7.50. 

CHURCH EFFICIENCY GUIDE 

The new conception of the church as the 
servant of the community is calling for new 
methods. To make the organization effec- 
tive in these new ways it is necessary to 
know the needs, the environment, as well 
as the resources of the church. How to 
secure this knowledge and make it avail- 
able in church work is concretely set forth 
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in Rev. Charles E. Carroll's Community 
Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency, a 
splendid guide for workers in city, town 
and country parishes, and profusely illus- 
trated with charts, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. 

Abingdon Press. $1. 





HANDY BOOKS 











PIGEONHOLES FOR IDEAS 
In the Universal Plot Catalogue, H. A. 
Phillips advises those who have taken the 
short story as their job as to the collection 
of plot suggestions and their filing in a 
plot file warranted to: keep ten thousand 
items handy enough for even the most un- 
systematic genius. 
Larchmont, N. Y.: Stanhope-Dodge. $1.20. 


WHAT THE WORLD DID IN 1915 

In combining comprehensiveness, con- 
venience, compactness, promptness and ac- 
curacy the American Yearbook is unique 
among the annuals. Merely as an index to 
important articles it is worth the money. 
Its surveys of recent progress in arts, sci- 
ence, literature, religion, government and 
business are useful to any one who wants 
to keep up with the procession. 

Appleton. $3. 

A UNIVERSAL WHO’S WHO 

Of course we have marked “keep in the 
office’ on A. M. Hyamson’s Dictionary of 
Universal Biography of All Ages and All 
Peoples. Each notable has a line, with his 
dates and nationality. Giving only the data 
needful for further research, this has many 
times, the number of entries to be found 
in other biographical works and is invalu- 
able for ready reference. 

Dutton. $7.50. 


REAL CRITICISM 


The Brief Bibliography of books relating 
to Latin-America prepared by Peter H. 
Goldsmith, Director of the Pan-American 
Division of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, differs from 
most bibliographies in that the author tells 
just what he thinks about each book in 
frank and often very uncomplimentary lan- 
guage. But nowhere is such drastic criti- 
cism needed more than in the voluminous 
and in large part worthless literature of 
Tatin-America. 

Maemillan. 50 cents. 





ESSAYS: GRAVE AND GAY 











A NOVEL ESSAY 
Ir. Frank Crane has written a charming 
and philosophical book entitled Adventures 
in Common Sense. In it he has explained 
why he exchanged a certainty for an un- 
certainty, and has given other biographical 
details. His exploitation of a new note in 
literature provokes attention. Dr. Crane 
has deftly snatched the essay away from 
superannuation, and by his enthusiasm and 
skill, has given it virility. It will pay any 
one to read this little volume. 
Lane. $1. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LIFE 
In his book of memoirs called My Har- 
vest, Richard Whiteing carries us lightly 
over 300 odd pages of excellent reading. 
He tells of his life discursively, with a keen 
humor, much historical knowledge and a 
convincing sense of values. The introduc- 
tion of celebrities is liberal, but not over- 
whelming, the theme of self so unusually 
unobtrusive that we close the book re- 
gretfully feeling that we have just failed 
to become intimate with a charming per- 
sonality. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


“THIRD LEADERS”’ 


Short discussions of all sorts of non- 
political topics, from the Victorian Age 
to Horse Chestnut Burrs and Learners and 
Teachers, are to be found in Modern 
Essays, a collection of sometimes wise, 
sometimes witty and always pleasant pa- 





TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 
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Maine Coast 


varied sea-shore in America. 
cliffs, mountains, islands, woods. 
every price. 


boarding houses or camping close to 


sport. Unusual experiences — real deep- 
sea fishing, squidding, life among the 
fishermen. 


=] camps in over 1000 New Eng- 
“4 land vacation resorts. 


———a 


The most enchanting and 


Marvellous beaches, wild headlands, 


Summer vacations of every kind at 
Great and small hotels, 


Sailing, bathing and every summer 


LAND 





Send for booklet E 
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Vacation Books 
They make summer 


planning easy. 


Rates, capacity and other de- 
pendable facts concerning the 
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best hotels, boarding houses and Sutttiien Mountains 


New Hampshire 


A mountain i of thrilling beauty 
transformed into a wonderful summer play- 
ground, 

Exquisite scenery, glorious air, new zest in living. 

Golf, tennis, motoring, mountain climbing among 
the clouds, 

Most desirable social life. 

Finest of hotels, best of boarding houses, 


Send for booklet C 


Including the White Mountains, the 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont Lakes 
and Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert and the ocean 
coast of five states. 


Send for booklet B — state region 
you prefer. 
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NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R.R. 
BOSTON & MAINER.R. MAINE CENTRAL R.R. 





For booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU | 
171 anand Room 115, New York City 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK 





ON'TIO 





city. 





BOYLSTON STREET 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. 


FRED E. JONES . + = = 


BOSTON, MASS. Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
Convenient to all parts of the 


European and American Plans. Music. Write for Booklet and Rates 





A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOMF. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 


Proprietor | ALBERT A. LE ROY. Pror.. Unadilla. New York 
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SO BERMUDA 


Sailings twicefa week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


S. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 

Quebec 8. 8S. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent 


Sails alternate 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


Fall information from 


CUNARD LINE.24 State St..N.Y 

















Comfortable house 2,000 ft. above 

Summer Board sea-level, fine view, 440 acres, 

half woods, largest cold springs, trout streams, 400 fruit 

trees, vegetable garden, all wild berries; wholesome attract- 

ive food; only ten guests (Americans) taken; $12 per week 

in May, June and September, $15 in July and August. Write 
“High Farm,”’ Roscoe, Sullivan County, N. Y. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














Send us vour manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put 


our experience as publishers against your talent 
for results. CANTERBURY Book Co., 120 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass, 








GENEALOGY 


If interested in LOCAL HISTORY and GENEALOGY, ' 
send for our catalogue 113, over 2300 titles. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 
(Successors to Geo. E. Littlefield) 

















pers from the editorial columns of the 
London Times. 
Longmans, Green. $1.40. 
JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD 
Charles S. Brooks plays gracefully with 
the English of Lamb, even of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the leisurely whimsical essays 
of Journeys to Bagdad are charming even 
tho today’s journalist. may call them “‘pre- 
cious.” But why this recent fashion in 
pictures, when wood engraving may be so 
beautiful, of harking back to the style of 
Webster’s Spelling Book? 
Yale Univ. Press. $1.50. 
A LIVELY SHILLALAH 
Nothing save Japanese tea is quite right 
to the eyes of Marian Cox, as she sets forth 
her views in the vivacious essays of Ven- 
tures in Worlds. One would sometimes 
agree with her did she leave out the rea- 
sons for her beliefs, but her scientific 
proofs lead to an extraordinary universe, 
and it is hard, for instance, to lay the 
entire problem of domestic service to our 
unintelligent interest in music. 
Kennerly. $1.25. 


JAPANESE FLOWER ART 


The Japanese idea of flower arrange- 
ment is that one perfect individual 
flower, together with leaves and stem, 
is more beautiful than masses of them 
bunched together. 

In the Flowery Kingdom they work 
wonders with their flowers. They make 
calendars of them. They tell stories 
with them. They symbolize aeroplanes, 
dainty women and everything else by 
means of floral units, which we in 
America would use merely for a 
bouquet. The folklore and mythology 
of Japan are often vividly exprest in 
flower arrangement. 

In arranging flowers, the Japanese 
try to place them in the same position 
that they would naturally take. An 
American would put a bunch of 
cherry blossoms into a vase, upright; 
a Japanese would place the branch in 
a horizontal position, such as they oc- 
cupy in growing. 

By using special containers and sup- 
ports, the Japanese make flowers last 
twice as long as we do. In arranging 
flowers in a receptacle they trim the 
leaves from the stalks below the water, 
and for a short distance above. This 
gives the flower the appearance of 
growing. By taking a piece of bamboo, 
the Japanese will conventionally place 
flowers in it in such a way as to repro- 
duce a ship in a calm or in a storm. 

The Japanese do not like the rose 
and the lily. Flowers that have thorns 
are cruel and those whose petals drop 
off symbolize inconstancy. The cherry, 
wistaria, magnolia, azalea, peony, 
camellia, peach, plum, maple, pine, 
chrysanthemum, iris, lotus and morn- 
ing glory all find more popular favor. 

The foregoing reflections were sug- 
gested by a visit to the Yamanaka ex- 
hibition of Japanese flower arrange- 
ment recently held in New York, and 
the tea ceremony at which lectures and 
demonstrations were given by Miss 
Mary Averill, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the author of “Japanese Flower 
Arrangement” and “The Flower Art 
of Japan.” The exhibition was a par- 
ticularly realistic presentation of the 
Oriental ideas of flower arrangement. 
It is to be hoped that it will be re- 
peated next year. 
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PEBBLES 


Our controversy with Germany appears 
to be a contest of might vs. write.—Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. 


Sing Sing has a prohibition club. They 
naturally want to get rid of the bars.— 
Columbia State. 


There’s one thing to be said in behalf of 
Villa: he’s not in the habit of making dis- 
avowals.—New York Sun. 

“He who gives quickly gives twice.” 

“Yes, mainly because he’s always called 
upon to give again later.”—Judge. 


Teuton scientists seem to have found a 


substitute for everything but war.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
It is a comforting reflection that the 


United States army is full of undiscovered 
Dodds.—Boston Transcript. 


I hear that they buried the janitor last 
week. 
he died.—Lehigh Burr. 


Yes, they had to; 

“Harold! You mustn’t strike your father 
when he’s asleep.” 

“But, mother, I’m a submarine.”’—Life. 

“Ts this Somerville 227?” 

“—..” 

“Then why did you answer ?’—Harvard 
Lampoon, 

“How did you cure yourself of walking in 
your sleep?” 

“Took car-fare to bed with me.’ 
Record. 


The “peace” 


, 


—Yale 


hat is hailed out West as 
the latest note in feminine headgear. Mean- 
ing. apparently. that it must be had at any 
price—New York Herald. 


Every now and then this reporter con- 
cludes that about the only special privi- 
lege a married woman has is that of talk- 
ing and the men complain about that one. 
—Atchison Globe. 


“T see that Charlie Chaplin gets $10.000 
a week just to make people laugh. Why, 
that is almost as muc ‘h as a state senator 
gets in a year. 

“Just to make people laugh, too.””—Life. 

“Old Millyuns says that since he made 
his pile of money he feels like a neutral 
nation.’ 

“Why is that?’ 

“Because he has so many diplomatic rela- 
tions.”—Judge. 


“Why can’t I come to see you tomorrow 
night?” 

“Don’t blame me,” said the beautiful 
girl. “Our cook has the use of the parlor 
under the new domestic relation law.’ 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Friend—Any innovations in your ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ show this season? 

Showman—Oh, yes! Instead of having 
Eliza escape by crossing the river on the 
floating ice-cakes, we have her escape by 
crossing Broadway at Forty-third street. 
—Judge. 


Willis—Then you don’t think there is 
any danger of us New Yorkers ever being 
prisoners of a foreign foe? 

Gillis—Absolutely none. How could the 
enemy get in? The trains don’t run in the 
winter, the roads are too muddy in the 
fall, and the streets are all torn up in the 
spring, and if they did get in during the 
summer they'd find everybody away.—Life. 


All this talk of hyphenated citizenship 
has evidently had its effect upon a San 
Francisco youngster, American-born, who 
recently rebelled fiercely when his Italian 
father punished him. 

“But, Tommaso, your father has a right 
to whip you when you are bad,” some one 
of the family said. 

Tommaso’s eyes flashed. “I am a citizen 
of the United States,” he declared. “Do 
you think I am going to let any foreigner 
lick me?’—Argonaut. 
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’ NATIONAL PARK 


Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 
Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived of 
the Old World, found a still greater wonderland at home. The 
came last year to Glacier National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest playground, 


twenty thousand strong. Many of them were second- and third-timers— 
answering again the call irresistible of the “land of shining mountains.”’ 
Yo step into a new world at Glacier Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. \ 

Park. You measure Nature with a Great Northern through trains of su- S 

newer, bigger vision. Above yourise preme comfort daily reach this vacation 


the towering Rockies—the far-stretching 
Continental Divide—cloud-piercing peaks 
and glistening glaciers; skyland lakes of 
turquoise and emerald. 


country Low round trip summer tourist 

tares via Great Northern, from June 1 to ¥ 

September 30, ' \ 
Handsomely illustrated Glacier Park 

booklets giving exact expense figures— 

mailed free. Send for copy now. Write 

tor information concerning Pacific Coast 

and Alaskan tours. 


Tour by auto-stage or go by saddle-horse, 
or over wide, safe trails afoot. Stop at 
splendid modern hotels or Swiss chalets, 
or live in a tepee, cook your own meals. 


C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, New York 


s. S.*° 
tland, 


"si" 
Astoria and San Francis: 


The twin palaces of the Pacific, Great Northern,’ 


weekly between Por 


‘Northern Pacific,”’ 
. Folder on request 
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“See America First” 







C. E. STONE, Pass. Traf. Mer., Great Northern Ry., Dept. 112, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Please send me Walking Tours Book. Aeroplane Folder and other descrip- 1 


1 Glacier National Park, F —His Mark 

i iterat on Glacier National Park, Free. a 
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SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc« 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Macazine. 
-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


H $a] On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 23.200. 
sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
New York and shore Iphia. Bungalows we i tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors a basketball, canoeing—al! out- 
door sports. Tutoring if des Knck cribs by parents and girls 
Penn., Philadelphia, 905 3. ‘dite st., Miss Blanche D. Price. Dr. Esenwein 
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Here Is the Camp for Your Boy: 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns 
from 4 summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, full of pic- 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 200 West 96th Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 
boy. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























THE INVESTIR S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they shuuld put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














MUNICIPAL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


N periods of drastic reorganization 

in the world of finance, the careful 
investor finds himself in possession 
of securities upon which principal and 
interest are paid when due. Foremost 
among investments of this class are 
bonds of American municipalities— 
more properly towns, cities and coun- 
ties, but now generally regarded as in- 
cluding states as well. 

No class of investment security has 
a better record in the last quarter of 
a century or so for safety of principal 
and interest than bonds which are the 
direct obligations of our states or their 
political subdivisions. Defaults have 
only occurred, with minor exceptions, 
during the reconstruction period after 
the War of the Rebellion; so the state- 
ment is quite appropriately made that 
no American municipality of any im- 
portance has defaulted in recent years 
in the principal or interest of any of 
its obligations. 

The good faith of the inhabitants of 


a municipality is pledged for the pay- ~ 


ment of the principal and interest, and 
sinking fund where one exists, of such 
bonds. The fact that American munici- 
pal bonds of the highest grade are sell- 
ing at equal or better prices than the 
best railroad bonds is an infallible in- 
dication of their high standing as in- 
vestments. There are sold yearly to in- 
vestors hundreds of millions of dollars 
of such securities and the demand for 
municipal bonds from postal savings 
depositories, federal reserve banks, sav- 
ings banks, institutions, trust com- 
panies and private investors is so steady 
that the investment basis upon which 
such bonds are sold is about the best 
gauge of a municipality’s credit that 
can be found. It is quite obvious that 
a city that can sell its 4 per cent bonds 
at par is not so highly rated as one 
that can get 102. 

Municipalities issue bonds for varied 
purposes, such as construction of water 
plants, school buildings, hospitals, and 
libraries, also other public buildings, 
parks, playgrounds, docks, roads, etc., 
some of which are self supporting or 
produce revenue while others are not. 
Water plants are built by municipali- 
ties to provide a steady water supply 
to the city for domestic and manufac- 
turing purposes, and such plants entail 
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the expenditure of a considerable in- 
itial amount which cannot be, and 
should not be, readily obtained by ordi- 
nary yearly taxation. 

Funds are borrowed for a term of 
years thru the issuance of bonds and 
taxes are levied to meet the annual 
interest and other charges on the bonds. 
Often a certain percentage of the bonds 
is retired each year thru the operation 
of a sinking fund. The most approved 
and modern plan of financing for mu- 
nicipalities is to issue bonds which ma- 
ture yearly in series during the life of 
the improvement for which they were 
issued. In this manner future genera- 
tions need not be taxed unjustly for an 
improvement which will have become 
depreciated and which the coming gen- 
eration will not, therefore, have an op- 
portunity to enjoy. 

For example, a road which cost $1,- 
000,000 may last for ten years or twen- 
ty, depending upon construction, amount 
of traffic passing over it and annual 
maintenance charges. In ten years, a 
small expenditure may place it in a 
condition to last a decade more without 
the necessity for extraordinary ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, the time does 
come when an extraordinary expendi- 
ture must be incurred to place the road 
in usable condition. If the road bonds 
are issued to mature in twenty equal 
annual instalments, the debt is retired 


parks, docks, etc. The serial bond issue 
is of great advantage to the issuing 
municipality, as it provides a “pay-as- 
you go” policy which is very commend- 
able and more economical in the long 
run. While this form of bond is be- 
coming quite generally adopted by pro- 
gressive municipalities, and, in time, 
will replace the long term bond, the 
latter is to all intents and purposes a 
perfectly safe investment so far as the 
investor is conce=ned. 

Interest and serial payments are met 
by taxation of property located in the 
boundaries of the municipality issuing 
the securities. 

When a municipality has need of 
funds for a public improvement, the 
proper legal resolutions are passed by a 
governing board and the controller is 
instructed to advertise for bids for a 
new bond issue. The advertisement will 
set forth the amount of bonds to be is- 
sued, rate, maturity, purpose of issue, 
legality, etc., and banking houses, insti- 
tutions, banks and private investors 
submit their bids for the bonds accom- 
panied by a check for a nominal amount 
as a proof of good faith. At a specified 
time the bids are opened and the bonds 
awarded to the person, firm or corpora- 
tion offering the highest figure. 

As a matter of course, the municipal- 
ity furnishes the successful bidder with 
copies of all resolutions and other pa- 
pers in connection with the issue of 
bonds, together with the opinion of 
counsel competent to pass on the legal- 
ity of securities of the class, certifying 
that the bonds are legally issued. For 
this reason, circulars on municipal 
bonds issued by banking firms will con- 
tain the phrase “Legality approved by 
Messrs. Blank & Blank, Attorneys, New 
York.” Investment houses furnish to 
the investors copies of legal opinions on 
the issuance of the bonds. 

As a matter of precaution munici- 
palities are guided by law as to how 
many bonds they may issue. The law 
limits a city’s right to borrow, spend 
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money and levy taxes; so the borrow- 
ing of funds is not a haphazard propo- 
sition. Municipal bonds are usually 
legal investments for trustees in the 
states where the municipality is located, 
and the savings bank laws of the vari- 
ous states provide that bonds of cities 
in other states which have complied 
with certain requirements are legal in- 
vestments. 

Municipal bonds are safe because or- 
dinarily nobody can own tangible prop- 
erty and escape taxation. Vacant land, 
buildings, public service corporations, 
bonds, mortgages and corporate prop- 
erty are taxed in order to pay interest 
and principal on the bonded debt of a 
municipality and the tax is levied every 
year without fail. A booklet recently 
issued by a municipal bond house very 
pertinently says: “Taxes are a first 
lien upon any property; a mortgage can 
only be a lien second thereto.” 

In many states bonds of municipali- 
ties are exempt from taxation when 
held in the state where issued, but all 
municipal bonds are exempt from the 
Federal Income Tax, both normal and 
super-tax, and no mention of the in- 
come received from such bonds is re- 
quired on the income tax return. This 
is a distinct advantage to the small as 
well as the large investor. To the small 
investor it obviates the necessity for 
ownership certificates to accompany the 
coupons, while the large investor does 
not have to pay a super-tax on his in- 
come from municipal bonds. 

Bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, states and municipalities are the 
only class acceptable by the Post Office 
Department as security for postal sav- 
ings deposits, and banks which receive 
the privilege to carry such deposits for 
the government are required to turn 
over a specific amount of eligible bonds 
in exchange for the government funds 
so deposited. 

Municipal bonds have stood the test 
for many years, but, as is natural, along 
with safety one must accept low yield. 
The best grades of municipal bonds are 
now selling on from a 3.75 per cent 
basis to a 4.25 per cent basis, when a 
year ago they were .25 higher. Along 
with the many railroad receiverships 
came the demand for bonds which were 
not likely to be affected by business 
conditions, and with the great demand 
for bonds that followed the tremen- 
dous activity in commercial lines, there 
was experienced a steady rise in the 
prices of municipal bonds and high 
grade railroad bonds. 








Good 5% Bonds 


Still Selling Below Par 


possess these advantages : 


1. Higher return on your capital 
2. Opportunities for appreciation 


There are still excellent 
opportunities for investment 
available among the class 


of bonds favored by 
Banks in the year 1915 


according to the higher 
ratio of increase in the hold- 
ings of such bonds by all 
banks reporting to the 
Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


Send for List I-37 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Baltimore Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 














High Grade 
Municipal Bonds 


We prepare special 
offerings suitable for 


Trustees or Savings Banks 
Commercial Banks 
Private Investors 


Copies will be mailed regularly 
to investors on request to 
Department “I.” 


Correspondents will kindly indicate 
their individual investment 
requirements. 


Redmond co. 


33 Pine St. - - New York 


























Brown Brothers 


and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Traveling Cheques 


Investment Securities 
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Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Six Per Cent Investment 


Secured by Producing Farm Lands 


First Mortgage Bonds of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 Denominations 


Value of security nearly three 
times loan. 


Net income last year equiva- 
lent to 40% of the entire bond 
issue. 


Obligation of responsible in- 
dividual. 


Location in rich, 
section, 
markets. 


Ask for Circular No. 916 AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle Street 


established 
convenient to active 


Chicago 
































It does not necessarily follow that an | — —_—__— = 
investor must content himself with 4 CHARTERED 1853 


per cent, for while bonds of large cities |! | Jnited States Trust Company of New York 


sell on about a 4 per cent basis, that is 
45-47 WALL STREET 


because of some special feature, such 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,303,188.22 


as legality for savings banks, or exemp- 
tion from local taxes, and not because | | THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
of any relatively better security. There . ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other apes hears capacities. can 

ene It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
are many bonds of small cities that are and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 


obtainable on from a 4% per cent to a 
5 per cent basis which are as sound as 
bonds can be and form desirable hold- 
ings for the small or large investor. 
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The following dividend is announced: 


Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable May 1 
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“Four years ago you and I worked at 


the same bench. I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, ‘Aw, 
forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, 
you can’t expect more money until you've 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of ‘ “Jims” in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? Wake up! Every time you see 
an I, C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and 
find out how. 


I. C. S., Box 4507, Scranton, Pa. 


— ee ee = TEAR OUT HERE ENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 4507, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
yey Card Writer 
RAILROADER 
“RATO) 


Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Expert 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 


! 

| (Mechanical Draftsman [) DESIGNER | 
Machine Shop Practice |) BOOKKEEPER 
| Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist | 
OLVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

| Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant | 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR |) Commercial Law. 
Metallurgist or Prospector 

] COSTATIONARY ENGINEER | 
Marine E oper 

| CARcHITE | 
Contractor cae Builder 

| Architectural Draftsman | 
Concrete Builder 

| Structural Engineer ] 
l F Sheer Mee AND HEATING 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Schoo! pee 
CIVIL SERV 

Railway Mail rs fork 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising |_|) German 
AUTOMOBILES (|) French | 
Auto Repairing [_) Italian 


Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
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" & Employer. 
Street 
| and No. 
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Earn $3000 to $10000 Annually 
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Insurance| 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















THE COINSURANCE CLAUSE 


A correspondent asks for an explana- 
tion of coinsurance as practised in fire 
insurance. As this is a subject that is 
either not understood at all, or mis- 
understood, by many people, it will be 
given special treatment here. 

The principle of coinsurance rests on 
the theory that the whole value of any 
given risk should contribute to the pay- 
ment of any loss by fire incurred by it. 
The owner of uninsured property bears 
the whole of any loss sustained. He is 
his own insurer. 

Suppose the value of the property is 
$10,000. If he insures it for its full 
value, then the whole risk contributes 
to any fire loss suffered. But if he in- 
sures it for $5000, thus saving one-half 
the premium, virtuaily carrying the re- 
maining $5000 himself, unless there is 
a coinsurance provision in the com- 
pany’s policy, his half will not con- 
tribute to the payment of any partial 
loss. This would work no inequity to 
the insurance company if the property 
were totally destroyed, for in that case 
the owner would actually bear his full 
share of the loss. But experience shows 
that the greater number of the losses 
incurred are partial losses. 

To meet this inequity the coinsurance 
clause is employed—generally, the 
eighty per cent clause. In substance, this 
clause provides that the owner of the 
property shall keep it insured for an 
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Filing Desk Keeps Your Records 


° e 
At Your Finger Tips 
Solid Oak, as shown, with choice of 10 kinds of 
drawers for filing Letters, Index Cards, Catalogs, 
Notes, Clippings, etc. 550 
Freight Paid—See Note— $2 

Any assortment of filing draw- 
ers may bearranged to meet your 
special needs. This is the ideal 
desk for department heads, stu- 
dents, writers, clergymen, etc. 

All Solid Oak, drawers on Roll- 
er Bearings; Top, 28x 52; fin- 
ished Golden, Natural or Weath- 

ae. FF your dealer or get Cat- 
alog 


This Solid Oak Letter Cabinet 


files 20,000 Letters or equivalent 
of Orders, Catalogs, Tariffs or 
other papers. Drawers Roll on 
Roller Bearings, have self-locking 
Follow Blocks to keep contents 
on edge for easy reference, and 
are dust-protected. 

Iden, Natural or Weathered 
finish; a handsome, durable and 
efficient file for any office. 
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Made also in ? 2 and 3 drawer 
heights and in Cap or Invoice 
sizes at proportionately low 
prices. 
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keeps your typewriter at your elbow. A pull swings it 
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amount not less than eighty per cent of 
its value, failing in which, in the event 
of loss, he shall become liable, as a | 
coinsurer with the company, for such 
proportion of any loss or damage as | 
the amount insured by the company | 
shall bear to eighty per cent of the 
property’s value. 

Reverting to the illustration, under 
the eighty per cent coinsurance clause, 
the owner must have at least $8000 in- 
surance on the property. He is carrying 
but $5000. This makes him a coinsurer 
for $3000. In the event of loss the com- 
pany’s liability would be five-eighths 
of it; the owner’s, three-eighths. If the 
loss is total, the company would have 
to pay $5000, because five-eighths of 
$10,000 more than uses up its policy. 
But suppose the whole loss is $5000 
only. The company’s contribution to it 
would be five-eighths of $5000, or 
$3125; the owner’s contribution would 
be three-eighths of $5000, or $1875. 

The use of the clause also prevents 
discrimination in insurance service be- 
tween insured persons. To illustrate: A 
and B each own property valued at 
$10,000, the insurance rate on each 
piece being 1 per cent. A insures for 
$5000, paying $50 premium, and B in- 
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Makes housework easier The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitinonetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 
Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist PI., Chicago 
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DIVIDEND 

FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 

April 19, 1916. 
The regular ger A dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Shares of this Company will be paid May 
1, 1916, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 28, 1916. Transter books will 

not close. A. H. PLATT, Secy. 
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a $5000 loss. Without the clause A gets 
as much protection for $50 as B gets 
for $80. With the clause in both poli- 
cies, A would have received five-eighths 
of $5000 ($3125) and B, five-eighths of 
$8000 ($5000). 








H. G. C., Sioux City, Iowa.—The Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association 
of Omaha is an assessment organization, 
the financial standing of which does not 
appear in any of the insurance handbooks 
to which I have access. Read the article, 
“Low-Priced Accident Policies” in The 
Independent of February 21, 1916. The 
Mystic Workers of the World is a fra- 
ternal assessment order, accumulating an 
insufficient fund to meet future increases in 
mortality, therefore I cannot recommend it 
as an institution furnishing permanent se- 
curity. 


Cc. A. B., Cassopolis, Mich.—The An- 
cient Order of Gleaners is a fraternal as- 
sessment life insurance order which is. not 
making adequate provision for increasing 
mortality due to the advancing age of its 
membership. It has $56,000,000 outstand- 
ing insurance, supported by about $525,000 
of net assets. Contrast these figures with 
an established old-line company of approxi- 
mate insurance liabilities, say the Michi- 
gan Mutual. That company’s outstanding 
insurance aggregates $54,000,000, behind 
which there is a necessary cash reserve of 
about $11,000,000. I cannot recommend the 
Gleaners as an insurer. 


G. A. N., Washington, D. C.—yYou 


are probably inquiring about the Puri- 
tan Life of Providence, R. I. There is 
no company in Pittsburgh bearing that 


title. This company was organized in 1907; 
its assets are $472,879; surplus, $171,946, 
which includes $151,000 of capital. It is a 
slow-growing, sound old line company. Its 
expenses for new business are a little 
heavier than normal and its mortality rate 
is a trifle high. It writes participating and 
non-participating insurance. In my judg- 
ment a life company should not be per- 
mitted to transact both kinds. The Puritan 
has about $2,500,000 insurance in force. 


L. C. H., Dandridge, Tenn.—You say 
that your policy will be fully paid up in 
September and that its surrender and loan 
value is $412.63. You also say you can get 
eight per cent for money in your locality. 
Now, the loan from the company will cost 
you five per cent. Wouldn’t it be better to 
borrow at five per cent and loan the money 
at eight per cent, thus keeping the insur- 
ance in force, plus the annual dividend you 
will get, than to surrender and cancel the 
insurance? I think so. Another thought: 
Would you not do better in the long future 
by leaving the money where it is and hav- 
ing all future dividends converted into addi- 
tions payable with the policy at death? All 
your ventures with money might turn out 
unfortunately. Old age is a risk to be in- 
sured against. You can always get the full 
eash value of your policy. It is wise to 
leave it until needed. 


Cc. R. P., Anaheim, Cal.—I am quite 
sure that no insurance institution can 
maintain thru life a level premium rate of 
$9 per $1,000 at ages 21-30. Therefore, 
I am constrained to assert that the West- 
ern Mutual Life of Los Angeles is mis- 
taken. The actual mathematical reserve, 
calculating at 3 per cent, at age 25, is $8 at 
the end of the first year; the tabular mor- 
tality is $8.07. That is $16.07. The mortal- 
ity increases every year and, unless the pre- 
mium contains enough money in addition 
to that each year for investment, higher 
or additional assessments will be neces- 
sary. In the tenth year the accumulated re- 
serve is $98.94, greater than at the end of 
the ninth year by $11.27; the mortality in 
the ninth year is $8.83. These figures prove 
that it has been necessary for the policy- 
holder to pay during the uirth year the 
sum of $11.27 plus $8.83, which equals 
$20.10. And so it runs upward thru the 
years, 
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| know an easy way 
to clear your skin 


Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and warm water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger-tips. Then 
wash off with more Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear, cold water to close 
the pores. 

Do this once or twice a day, and you will be 
astonished how quickly the healing Resinol medi- 
cation soothes and cleanses the pores, lessens the 
tendency to pimples, and leaves the 
complexion clearer, fresher and 
more velvety. 

If the skin isin bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, ap- 
ply Resinol Ointment and let it remain on 


ten minutes before the final washing with 
Resinol Soap, 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For trial size, 
free, write to Dept. 
11-D, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md, 




































The medication in Resinol Shaving 
Stick prevents shaving discomforts. 


























CONCENTRATION 
SPELLS SUCCESS 


when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure 
to bring failure. ost persons concentrate on that 
which annoys, irritates and makes for failure. When 
we are despondent it is hard to concentrate on any- 
thing but our troubles. ‘hen we are sick it is dif- 
ficult to concentrate on the thought of being well. 
When we have lost money it is easy to concentrate on 
our loss but almost impossible to concentrate on our 
being able to replace it. 
“CONCENTRATION-Its Mentology and Psychology” 
By F. W. SEARS, M. aster of Psychology) 
teaches how to concentrate rightly. 
The person who can concentrate rightly for what he 
wants, when and where he wants to—whether for mon- 
ey, health, love, increased business, political power, 
social position, good memory, or whatever he may de- 
sire—possesses the Greatest Power in the World and 
is the master of himself and his environment. 
You have this Power and can learn to use it rightly 
y persistently applying the lessons taught in this book. 
No matter how many books you have read, THIS BOOK 
IS DIFFERENT. Price 50 cents postpaid. Worth a 
thousand dollars. Money back if you want it. 


CENTRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Suite 634, 
108-110 West 34th Street (at Broadway) New York 

















THE PRESIDENT’S LAST WORD TO GERMANY 


THE NOTE DATED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF CONCORD AND LEXINGTON 


sion of the Government of the Unit- 

ed States fully establishes the facts 
in the case of the “Sussex,” and the 
inferences which my Government has 
drawn from that information it re- 
gards as confirmed by the circum- 
stances set forth in Your Excellency’s 
note of the 10th instant. On the 24th 
of March, 1916, at about 2:50 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the unarmed 
steamer “Sussex,” with 325 or more 
passengers on board, among whom 
were a number of American citizens, 
wis torpedoed while crossing from 
Folkestone to Dieppe. The “Sussex” 
had never been armed; was a _ vessel 
known to be habitually used only for 
the conveyance of passengers across 
the English Channel, and was not fol- 
lowing the route taken by troopships 
or supply ships. About eighty of her 
passengers, non-combatants of all ages 
and sexes, including citizens of the 
United States, were killed or injured. 

A careful, detailed and scrupulously 
impartial investigation by naval and 
military officers of the United States 
has conclusively established the fact 
that the “Sussex” was torpedoed with- 
out warning or summons to surrender, 
and that the torpedo by which she was 
struck was of German manufacture. 
In the view of the Government of the 
United States these facts from the 
first made the conclusion that the tor- 
pedo was fired by a German submarine 
unavoidable. It now considers that 
conclusion substantiated by the state- 
ments of Your Excellency’s note. A 
full statement of the facts upon which 
the Government of the United States 
has based its conclusion is inclosed. 

The Government of the United 
States, after having given careful con- 
sideration to the note of the Imperial 
Government of the 10th of April, re- 
grets to state that the impression 
made upon it by the statements and 
proposals contained in that note is 
that the Imperial Government has 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the 
situation which has resulted not alone 
from the attack on the “Sussex,” but 
from the whole method and character 
of submarine warfare as disclosed by 
the unrestrained practise of the com- 
manders of German undersea craft 
during the past twelvemonth and more 
in the indiscriminate destruction of 
merchant vessels of all sorts, nationali- 
ties and destinations. 

If the sinking of the “Sussex” had 
been an isolated case the Government 
of the United States might find it pos- 
sible to hope that the officer who was 
responsible for that act had wilfully 
violated his orders or had been crim- 
inally negligent in taking none of the 
precautions they prescribed, and that 
the ends of justice might be satisfied 
by imposing upon him an adequate 
punishment, coupled with a formal dis- 
avowal of the act and payment of a 
suitable indemnity by the Imperial 
Government. 

But, tho the attack upon the “Sus- 
sex” was manifestly indefensible and 
caused a loss of life so tragical as to 
make it stand forth as one of the most 
terrible examples of the inhumanity 
of submarine warfare as the command- 
ers of German vessels are conducting 
it, it unhappily does not stand alone. 

On the contrary, the Government of 
the United States is foreed by recent 
events to conclude thut it is only one 
instance, even th’ one of the most ex- 
treme and mos: distressing instances, 
of the deliberate method and spirit of 
indiscriminate destruction of merchant 
vessels of all sorts, nationalities and 
destinations whtch have become more 
and more unmistakable as the activity 
of German undersea vessels of war has 
in recent months been quickened and 
extended. 

The Imperial Government will recall 
that when, in February, 1915, it an- 
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| sion. of the Gove now in the posses- 


nounced its intention of treating the 
waters surrounding Great Britain and 
Ireland as embraced within the seat 
of war and of destroying all merchant 
ships owned by its enemies that might 
be found within that zone of danger, 
and warned all vessels, neutral as well 
as belligerent, to keep out of the waters 
thus proscribed or to enter them at 
their peril, the Government of the 
United States earnestly protested. It 
took the position that such a policy 
could not be pursued without con- 
stant gross and palpable violations of 
the accepted law of nations, particu- 
larly if submarine craft were to be 
employed as its instruments, inasmuch 
as the rules prescribed by that law, 
rules founded on the principles of hu- 
manity and established for the protec- 
tion of the lives of non-combatants at 
sea, could not in the nature of the 
ease be observed by such vessels. It 
based its protest on the ground that 
persons of neutral nationality and ves- 
sels of neutral ownership-would be ex- 
posed to extreme and intolerable risks ; 
and that no right to close any part of 
the high seas could lawfully be as- 
serted by the Imperial Government in 
the circumstances then existing. 

The law of nations in these matters, 
upon which the Government of the 
United States based that protest, is 
not of recent origin or founded upon 
merely arbitrary principles set up by 
convention. It is based, on the con- 
trary, upon manifest principles of hu- 
manity and has long been established 
with the approval and by the express 
assent of all civilized nations. 

The Imperial Government, notwith- 
standing, persisted in carrying out the 
policy announced, expressing the hope 
that the dangers involved, at any rate 
to neutral vessels, would be reduced to 
a minimum by the instructions which 
it had issued to the commanders of its 
submarines and assuring the Govern- 
ment of the United States that it 
would take every possible precaution 
both to respect the rights of neutrals 
and to safeguard the lives of non-com- 
batants. 

In pursuance of this policy of sub- 
marine warfare against the commerce 
of its adversaries, thus announced and 
thus entered upon in despite of the 
solemn protest of the Government of 
the United States, the commanders of 
the Imperial Government’s undersea 
vessels have carried on practises of 
such ruthless destruction which have 
made it more and more evident as the 
months have gone by that the Im- 
perial Government has found it im- 
practicable to put any such restraint 
upon them as it had hoped and prom- 
ised to put. Again and again the Im- 
perial Government has given its sol- 
emn ‘assurances to the Government of 
the United States that at least passen- 
ger ships would not be thus dealt with, 
and yet it has repeatedly permitted its 
undersea commanders to disregard 
those assurances with entire impunity. 
As recently as February last it gave 
notice that it would regard all armed 
merchantmen owned by its enemies as 
part of the armed naval forces of its 
adversaries and deal with them as 
with men-of-war, thus, at least by im- 
plication, pledging: itself to give warn- 
ing to vessels which were not armed 
and to accord security of life to their 
passengers and crews; but even this 
limitation their. submarine command- 
ers have recklessly ignored. 

Vessels of neutral ownership, even 
vessels of neutral ownership bound 
from neutral port to neutral port, have 
been destroyed, along with vessels of 
belligerent ownership, in constantly 
increasing numbers. Sometimes the 
merchantmen attacked have been 
warned and summoned to surrender 
before being fired on or torpedoed; 
sometimes their passengers and crews 
have been vouchsafed the poor secur- 


ity of being allowed to take to the 
ship’s boats before the ship was sent 
to the bottom. But again and again 
no warning has been given, no escape 
even to the ship’s boats allowed to 
those on board. 

Great liners like the 
and “Arabic” and mere passenger 
boats like the “Sussex” have been 
attacked without a moment’s warn- 
ing, often before they have even 
become aware that they were in the 


“TLusitania”’ 


presence of an armed ship of 
the enemy, and the lives of non- 
combatants, passengers and crew 


have been destroyed wholesale and in 
a manner which the Government of 
the United States cannot but regard 
as wanton and without the slightest 
color of justification. No limit of any 
kind has in fact been set to their in- 
discriminate pursuit and destruction 
of merchantmen of all kinds and na- 
tionalities within the waters which the 
Imperial Government has chosen to 
designate as lying within the seat of 
war. The roll of Americans who have 
lost their lives upon ships thus at- 
tacked and destroyed has grown month 
by month, until the ominous toll has 
mounted into the hundreds. 
he Government of the United 
States has been very patient. At every 
stage of this distressing experience of 
tragedy after tragedy it has sought 
to be governed by the most thoughtful 
consideration of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of an unprecedented war 
and to be guided by sentiments of very 
genuine friendship for the people and 
government of Germany. It has ac- 
cepted the successive explanations and 
assurances of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as of course given in entire sin- 
cerity and good faith, and has hoped, 
even against hope, that it would prove 
to be possible for the Imperial Govern- 
ment so to order and control the acts 
of its naval commanders as to square 
its policy with the recognized prin- 
ciples of humanity as embodied in the 
law of nations. It has made every al- 
lowance for unprecedented conditions 
and has been willing to wait until the 
facts became unmistakable and were 
susceptible of only one interpretation. 

It now owes it to a just regard for 
its own rights to say to the Imperial 
Yovernment that that time has come. 
It has become painfully evident to it 
that the position which it took at the 
very outset is inevitable, namely, the 
use of submarines for the destruction 
of an enemy’s commerce is of neces- 
sity, because of the very character of 
the vessels employed and the very 
methods of attack which their employ- 
ment of course involves, utterly incom- 
patible with the principles of human- 
ity, the long-established and incontro- 
vertible rights of neutrals, and the 
sacred immunities of non-combatants. 

If it is still the purpose of the Im- 
perial Government to prosecute relent- 
less and indiscriminate warfare 
against vessels of commerce by the use 
of submarines, without regard to what 
the Government of the United States 
must consider the sacred and indis- 
putable rules of international law and 
the universally recognized dictates of 
humanity, the Government of the 
United States is at last forced to the 
conclusion that there is but one course 
it can pursue. 

Unless the Imperial Government 
should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying ves- 
sels, the Government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire altogether. This action the 
Government of the United States con- 
templates with the greatest reluctance, 
but feels constrained to take in be- 
half of humanity and the rights of 
neutral nations. LANSING 
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The justly famous orb of day 
Had sought the celebrated West 
To take—(and who would say it nay?)— 
In its inimitable way 
A needed rest. 


The moon—whose light is hardly less 
Esteemed than is Apollo’s own— 
Came up and shone with that success 
Which not to know is to confess 
Oneself unknown. 


‘Twas night—But I need hardly speak 
Of ev’ning’s charms altho they are 
So beneficially unique . 
And, with the rather younger clique, 
So popular. 





And some of us—please don’t infer 
We were in any way alarmed 
By nightfall—au contraire sans peur 
We laid us down to sleep and were 
Quite pleased and charmed. ; 
—T. N. Metcalf, in New York Evening 
Post Magazine. 


POTENT PREPAREDNESS 


Perhaps you have heard the story 
about the Kaiser’s visit a year or two 
before the war. He exprest his desire 
to go to Switzerland, and was cordially 
invited to come at the time of the 
maneuvers. He was taken about and 
given every chance to see and admire 
the fitness of the men and their ac- 
curate marksmanship and skill. 

The story goes that he stopped before 
one of the soldiers and said: “Yes, you 
are splendid fellows, but‘only four hun- 
dred thousand of you at the most. What 
would you do if I should bring my 
army of a million men thru here?” 

“Why, sire,” as proudly responded 
the Swiss, “it’s very simple. Each one 
of us would shoot twice; that’s all.” 

There is a sequel to this tale: It is 
said that in the council called to decide 
as to which road Germany should take 
into France—Switzerland or Belgium 
—Switzerland was saved by two votes, 
and those opposed to molesting it were 
the staff of military officials who had 
accompanied the Kaiser upon his visit 
to the maneuvers.—The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Doris BLAKE—Flirting is ill bred. 

WINIFRED STONER, JR.—How far ean a 
eat spit? 

Mary Pickrorp—It is all my own nat- 
ural hair. 

__ Ep. HowE—Most men prefer to eat fast 
like a dog. 

Rev. J. Howarp MELisH—Love alone 
can save the world. 

W. H. Tart—The nerve center of this 
country is Chicago. 

Amy LowELtt—Chicago is the greatest 
center of the new school of poetry. 

REGINALD KAuFMAN—The backbone of 
knowledge is whenness. 

Wooprow Witson—It is a pity that 
this is a campaign year. 

GENERAL Emitio ZApara—TI am fight- 
ing for the common people. 

SPEAKER CLARK—You Republicans 
haven’t got the world by the tail. 

WILLIAM BarngEs, Jr.—Mr. Roosevelt is 
an enemy of the American Republic. 

Pror. BRANDER MAaTrHEws—The great- 
est enemy of the theater is the high-brow. 

Luke McLuke—Quick now, who was 
Vice-President when Taft was President? 

JOUN MASEFIELD—I suppose Vachel 
ey is your best writer of verses to- 

ay. 
_Pror. H. H. Turner—Life has a ter- 
—_ way of getting more and more diffi- 
cult. 

PoLticE INSPECTOR FAurotT—Not one- 
tenth of the loot in precious stones is ever 
returned. 

PusLisHER GEo. P. Brettr—The best 
slang of today becomes the language of to- 
morrow. 

COMMISSIONER OF MARKETS DILLON— 


There is not an average of one bad egg in 
a thousand. 


JESS WILLARD—Of the several methods 
of defense ducking is perhaps the most 
dangerous. 

SENATOR POMERENE—If necessary, I 
would have the troops follow Villa to 
Patagonia. 

CoL. Epwarp F. GLENN—The American 
army is the most pathetic thing that ever 
came along in history. 


WiittAmM~ = Brapy, M.D.—BEvery six 
months every adult should undergo a com- 
plete physical examination. 


CONGRESSMAN HEFLIN—If we can pros- 
ecute bulls for putting up the price, we can 
prosecute bears for putting down the price. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL GREGORY—Wo0d- 
row Wilson would not be willing to be 
President unless he felt in his heart that 
he was right. 


H. G. Wertits—The western nations 
have taken a peculiar pride in having a 
free press; that is to say, a press that can 
be bought by any one. 


Senator SmitH—When Woodrow Wil- 
son took the oath of office, one man in 
every four in this country had a bank ac- 
count; where are they now? 


EVERETT P. WHEELER—Politics are ex- 
citing and engrossing, and once women are 
drawn into the vortex they are more ex- 
cited and engrossed than men are. 





Bitty SunpDAY—I could preach sermons 
that would make the gum-chewing, face- 
painted manicured, highball-guzzling, card- 
playing, marcel-waved society women say 
“Oh, isn’t Mr. Sunday a nice man.” 


MAarRJoRIE DorMAN—The worst thing 
which could happen to the wage-earning 
woman would be for the law to place her 
on an equality with men. She needs equal- 
ity plus. 


ARNOLD BENNETT—Those hogsheads of 
blood, lacerated limbs, smashed bones, 
glazing eyes, screams of pain, are exactly 
what we all in every country asked for 
when we voted supplies. 
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TO RIDE IN THE CADILLAC 
IS TO REVISE YOUR IDEAS 
OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
LUXURIOUS MOTORING 


riding qualities, you may be able to 
observe certain slight or indifferent 
distinctions. 


But you will recognize that the difference 
between the smoothest, steadiest car you 
have ever known, and the eight-cylinder 
Cadillac, is not merely slight or indefinite. 


It is impressively brought home to you 
that you must reject your previous ideals 
and that you must adopt new standards of 
what constitutes real motoring luxury. 


Before you have ridden a mile in the 
Cadillac, you find that the qualities which 
you have most desired in a motor car have 
been developed to a point that is absolutely 
new to you. 


You discover—immediately the car glides 
into motion—that the quality of quietness 
has been given a new significance. 


You find that neither the engine nor any 
other part of the marvelously efficient 
mechanism intrudes itself upon you. 


You relax into forgetfulness of the means 
by which you are carried forward. 

You find that you are traveling more con- 
tinuously on direct drive than you had 
thought possible in any car. 

Pick-up, from a snail’s pace to express 
train speed, is accomplished with so little 
effort that it is scarcely apparent. 


B ‘tains au two cars, even of excellent 


























Hills which, before, had compelled a car 
to strain and labor, seem almost to subside 
into a level roadway —so easily, so quietly 
and with so little exertion does the Cadillac 
surmount them. 


Fatigue and exhaustion, which may have 
characterized your journeys in the past, are 
replaced by a sense of intense exhilaration 
and keen enjoyment. 


The most enthusiastic Cadillac admirers 
are those whose motor car experience has 
been most extended. 


There have been no exceptions to the 
astonishment and delight of those who have 
ridden in this unusual car. 


The handling and control are so easy; the 
springs and the deep, soft upholstery are so 
yielding; the smoothness, the quietness, the 
activity and the flexibility are so delightfully 
soothing; there is such a sense of velvet soft- 
ness in every movement of the car, that you 
cannot resist its supreme charm. 


And so your experience with the Cadillac, 
resolves itself into something even broader 
than complete satisfaction. 


It carries with it the gratifying sense of 
owning something different and something 
superior—a car which surpasses ordinary 
standards and deepens and intensifies the 
enjoyment of every phase of motoring. 
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